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Do you think? 


UPPOSE you like to think—and talk—about current politics, 
international affairs, books, the arts and entertainments, finance, 


and all the other topics that concern the lively mind. Suppose 


that you are interested in what is going on in the world; not just the 
world of politics and industry, but also the world with its lighter 
side turned towards you. 

Now suppose there was a weekly journal that was full of 
precisely these things, written by men and women with lively 
minds, and busy eyes and ears, who can think and write and 
smile—and even do all three at the same time. The result would be a 
paper that made people think; a paper that provoked, interested, 
sometimes enraged them, but always made them think for themselves. 


Well, there is such a journal—the Spectator. 


The Spectator begins each week with leading articles and editorial comment on 
the important events of the week. Features on every possible topic follow. 
Then the arts are given their share of attention by the liveliest and most 
outspoken—yet always balanced and informed—team of critics in British 
journalism today. The new books—good ones and bad—are weighed in the 
Spectator’s balances, the City is put under a microscope, a crossword puzzle 
teases the mind, and that, for one week, is that. 

But of course that isn’t all. In its pages you will find the weekly political 
commentary that is more widely read at Westminster than any other; you will 
find Roundabout looking on at every imaginable aspect of the current scene; 
you will find Leslie Adrian discussing everything from restaurants to refrigerators 
and Miles Howard dealing with the problems of health and sickness. 

You will find a paper that is adult, balanced, tolerant, independent, and free— 
and which likes to think it is read by the same sort of people. 
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UNITED @) NATIONS 


DEMOGRAPHIC YEARBOOK, 1958 


A compendium of international demographic statis- 
tics for over 250 countries and territories. 


International nuptiality statistics — marriage, 
divorce, annulment—is the special topic of this tenth 
issue, the first time this branch of vital statistics has 


been so featured. The contents of the Yearbook 
cover the full range of demographic statistics. 541 pp. 
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reference book gives the facts about 1958 in their most valuable form—in 
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A Defence of Free Learning 


LORD BEVERIDGE 


This is the story of the rescue of refugee scholars from the persecutions of 
dictatorship, through the Academic Assistance Council and the Society for the 
Protection of Science and Learning. ‘Aware that the A.A.C.’s achievement needs 
little more than a bare recital, he has made the book both modest and brief. In 
doing so, however, he has also raised issues of more pervading interest.’ JOHN 
APPLEBEY in the DAILY TELEGRAPH 185 net 


The United Nations 
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H. G. NICHOLAS 


*. .. an original and informed survey which gives the general reader an excellent 


view of a complicated machine such as he could not obtain from any other of the 
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A great organisation indeed is The General Electric Com- 
pany Limited of England—an organisation that has long 
been in the lead in the development of electricity for the 
service of mankind. 


Its resources are unusually wide. Its factories produce 
almost everything needed for the generation, transmission 
and use of electric power. 


G.E.C. plant, equipment and appliances are in service 
throughout the world, speeding progress in every depart- 
ment of human activity. 


Whatever developments the future may demand, G.E.C. 
will assuredly, then as now, be in the forefront of electrical 


progress. 
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SOVIET-CHINESE RELATIONS 


KLAUS MEHNERT 


ic subject of the inter-relationship between the U.S.S.R. and 
China has seemed to me increasingly during the past years to be 
of paramount importance for the future, not only of these two 
countries, but of the world as a whole. I do not propose here to go over the 
fascinating story of Chinese—Russian relations prior to 1949, but will 
confine myself to the problems that have arisen since the establishment 
of the Chinese People’s Republic in October of that year. 

Let me take first an issue that comes up whenever two neighbour 
countries are concerned—the territorial frontier question. The frontiers 
as they are officially shown on the maps today are those that have existed 
since the nineteenth century. No changes have taken place except that 
the Russians overstepped these frontiers at several points, not by chang- 
ing the location of the borders, but by extending their spheres of influence 
beyond their own borders. That has been true of all of the four big areas 
that are in question—Manchuria, Mongolia, Sinkiang, and Tibet. But of 
these four areas, it is now only necessary to consider Mongolia because, in 
the course of the nearly ten years since the establishment of the Chinese 
People’s Republic, the Soviets have abandoned their positions—the 
spheres of influence which they formerly possessed in three of these four 
areas. As far as I know, no Soviet establishments of any importance still 
exist in Manchuria, Sinkiang, and Tibet, none at any rate which play any 
tole in the relationship between China and the Soviet Union. 

The Soviet position was strongest in Manchuria, and it had become 
particularly strong at the end of the second World War when Stalin said 
that Russia—and the older Russians would remember the days of 1905 
and 1906—had regained the positions which were lost by the last Tsar in 
his war with the Japanese. But the very strong position of the Soviet 
Union in Manchuria at the end of the war has been given up since the 
establishment of the Chinese People’s Republic. When, in 1957, I visited 
Manchuria—where I had been several times in earlier years—there was no 
evidence of Soviet control to be found; the railway had been relinquished 
and even the Consulate-General in Mukden had been closed as a demon- 
stration of the fact that the Soviets had completely withdrawn from Man- 
churia. I was told that there were still about six thousand Russian 
émigrés living in Harbin, but that was a pitiful little remnant of old 
people by comparison with the once large Russian population of this 


beautiful Far-Eastern Russian city. In Sinkiang the Soviet position had 
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not been as strong as in Manchuria. The Soviets have dissolved the Mixed 
Companies which they had established there and have sold their shares in 
them to the Chinese. There was a time when the Russians were extremely 
interested in Tibet, but that was in Tsarist days and recent events have 
shown that nothing of this is left. So the only area of which one should 
speak in considering the border problem between the two countries is 
Mongolia. 

There was once a Mongolian Empire; it crumbled, and part of it— 
Inner Mongolia—is within the confines of present-day China. The other 
part—Outer Mongolia—has been formed into the Mongol People’s Re- 
public, which is, to all intents and purposes, something between a satellite 
and a member-republic of the Soviet Union. But some interesting changes 
have been taking place there. Until recently there was practically no 
intercourse between Outer Mongolia and China. Outer Mongolia’s con- 
tacts all tended to go northward into the Soviet Union, and in 1949 the 
railway was pushed through from Eastern Siberia to the capital of Outer 
Mongolia, Ulan Bator, thereby linking the country still more closely with 
the economy and with the railway system of the Soviet Union. It is only in 
recent years that a change has taken place, when the railway was extended 
from Ulan Bator to join the Kalgan line of the Chinese railway system. 
In 1957 I travelled on it in one of the first trains that ran from Peking 
through Ulan Bator to Moscow. (The first local connection from Ulan 
Bator to Peking had been established in 1956, but the first through-trains 
ran in 1957.) As the entire new railway was built on the wider gauge of the 
Soviet Union the railway carriages have to be modified at Tsining, which 
is well within Chinese territory; but the transfer is done as easily and 
quickly as at the other end of the line, at the Soviet—Polish border in 
Brest. (I slept through it and did not even notice that the carriages were 
lifted up and other wheels pushed underneath.) Now, since this new rail- 
way has been established, a new situation has come about. Until then 
there was practically no contact between Outer Mongolia and the lands 
to the south of it—Inner Mongolia and, beyond that, China—for the Gobi 
Desert intervened. 

It is still a puzzle to me why the Soviets were willing to have this rail- 
way built. Of course they say that Soviet goods going to China and vice 
versa now have 1,150 kilometres less distance to cover than before, when 
they had to go all the way through Manchuria into the main parts of 
China; and that is undoubtedly an advantage. But the drawback for the 
Soviets is that, for the first time, the Mongols are beginning to take ad- 
vantage of being a buffer-state, and of the chance that gives them to play 
off one country against the other. They are as yet not very good at this— 
there are other nations who are far more expert in this respect ; but I think 
they will catch on; in fact, there are certain indications that they are doing 
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so; at any rate, they have begun to get money from both sides. The . 
Chinese have given them large credits which had not been done before, and 
the Russians have stepped up theirs. The danger for the Mongols is that, 
by means of this railway, not only are goods moving but Chinese settlers 
also are coming in. They are workers, many of them with contracts 
(they showed them to me on my journey) according to which anyone who 
works faithfully in Mongolia for three years on building, construction, and 
so on can remain in the country. I was told that during the brief period of 
the railway’s functioning prior to my visit in 1957—the railway was then 
about a year old—approximately 10,000 Chinese had moved into Outer 
Mongolia in that way, many of whom intended to remain there. That 
might be thought a small number, but if one considers that the total 
population of Outer Mongolia (which is half as large as Europe) is less than 
1 million, then 10,000 hard-working industrious Chinese represent some- 
thing; if that movement continues it might well make itself felt increas- 
ingly in the population of Mongolia. 

So it seems to me that the question ‘To whom does Outer Mongolia be- 
long?’ is not clearly settled, and that there is a certain amount of rivalry 
between China and the Soviet Union in the matter. It is the only part of 
the old Manchu Empire that is not within the boundaries of Communist 
China today, and the Chinese, I think, resent this—at least their map- 
makers do. On Chinese maps dated at least up to 1957 (I think there has 
been no change in this; the last map I saw was printed in that year), the 
entire frontier between Outer Mongolia and China is shown as a dotted 
line; it is not a solid line like all the other frontiers but for some exceptions 
such as Burma. This dotted-line frontier with Outer Mongolia is 4,300 
kilometres long. 

The second issue is trade between the Soviet Union and China. There 
is a great deal that was not clear about this question. It is only in the last 
year or so that figures have been released at all; recently a book has been 
published by a Soviet author on Chinese-Soviet Commercial Relations.’ 
The picture as it emerges from these figures—with some accounting here 
and there and some filling in of gaps, one cannot be quite sure whether 
correctly or not—is roughly as follows.” 

In the course of the years 1950-8 (the 1958 figures are not yet final) 
the Soviet Union sold to China goods worth approximately a little over 
22,000 million rubles, and a little over 20,000 million rubles’ worth of 
goods were sold by China to Russia. The Chinese deficit was increased by a 
few other factors: for example, by the salaries of specialists sent out from 
the Soviet Union or the sale of Russian shares in the Sinkiang Mixed 
Companies mentioned above. The gap is therefore considerably greater 

1M. I. Sladkovsky, Ocherki ekonomicheskikh otnosheniy SSSR s Kitayem (Moscow, 1957). 


2 The figures are given in rubles or-in Chinese yuan, which may be taken as roughly 
equivalent in value. Officially the ruble is about one-fourth of a dollar. 
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than 2,000 million rubles; but, in two credit agreements of 1950 and 1954, 
the Soviet Union granted the Chinese 1,720 million rubles’ worth of credit, 
Thus there is still a deficit on the Chinese side, but during the last few 
years the Chinese have stepped up their exports to Russia while the 
Russian exports have dropped a little, so it looks as though the Chinese 
were soon going to eliminate this gap. 

The other question, of course, apart from the figures, is what com- 
modities are the two exchanging? By far the most important item of 
Soviet exports to China—even though it amounts to only about 7,000 
million rubles’ worth, or a little less than one-third of the total value—is 
machinery: capital goods and even the equipment of entire factories, 
Even at a time when Soviet exports to China dropped: 5‘* a little, in 1956 
and 1957, the export of these capital goods continued at approximately 
the same pace, and they have greatly increased since the beginning in 
1950. In 1057, about three-quarters of all Soviet exports of complete 
factories went to China. The next largest item is oil. The nature of 
Chinese exports to the Soviet Union has changed somewhat; in the be- 
ginning they consisted largely of raw materials, foodstuffs, and non- 
ferrous metals. In the meantime, the percentage of finished products, 
notably textiles, has increased and that of raw materials and foodstuffs 
has decreased. But on the whole it might be said that Soviet—Chinese 
trade is the typical exchange of a highly industrialized with a non- 
industrialized country and follows a pattern that is well known throughout 
the world. More than 50 per cent of Chinese trade turnover is with the 
Soviet Union (not counting the Eastern European countries), while 
of the total trade turnover of the Soviet Union only about 15-20 per cent 
goes to China. For some time China was the Soviet Union’s main partner 
in trade; she has now dropped to second place behind the Soviet zone of 
Germany. 

The next question cannot be answered by means of figures, but only by 
observation of what has been going on in China during the last ten years: 
to what extent have the Chinese Communists followed the Soviet pattern 
in developing their country and in changing their society? One thing that 
is noticed immediately by anyone who has been in the Soviet Union is that 
countless small things are being copied by the Chinese, to an almost 
ridiculous extent, and apparently without any feelings of resentment. I 
will mention a few of them. Just as there is in Russian literature one writer 
who stands at the border between the pre-revolutionary and the revolu- 
tionary period—Maxim Gorki—so the Chinese have discovered his counter- 
part in Lu Hsiin, whom they have made into a Chinese Gorki. In 
Chinese schoolrooms they will often have a picture of Gorki on one wall 
and of Lu Hsiin on the other side, and Chinese painters have worked so 
hard that their compatriot almost looks like Gorki. The Soviets have the 
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habit of putting the word ‘Left’ in quotation marks, because they consider - 
that only they themselves are Left, and if someone else calls himself 
‘Left’ the word should therefore be put in quotes. Every time the word 
‘Left’ appears in the Chinese press, it is also put in quotation marks. 
When the Russians write an editorial they always say first how wonderful 
everything is; then they say Odnako (however) and list all the things that 
are bad; and then, to end up with, there is a favourable outlook. The 
Chinese editorials are based largely on the same principle. The Soviets 
speak of “Great Russianism’, as opposed to the national minorities, a vice 
that was attacked by Lenin; the Chinese deplore ‘Great Hanism’ in com- 
parison with brotherly friendship among the races of China, and so on. 
But it is more important to notice how the Chinese handle the big 
things, whether they follow the Soviet example there or not. My answer 
to this question is that they have followed very faithfully the Soviet 
example (at least up to and including the year 1957; the year 1958 
brought a new aspect into this picture) with one exception: they have been 
more concerned than the Soviets had been with the facade, the outward 
appearance of what they were doing. They were more anxious than 
Moscow to paint this facade in pleasant colours, though behind the fagade 
they were doing practically the same thing as the Soviets—largely, I 
think, because of their wish to impress the other Asian countries. While 
they are Communists and have the same goals as the Soviets, they worked 
with a lighter hand; that is, they were less heavy-handed than Stalin was. 
Fer example, let us consider agriculture. The first phase of Chinese 
agricultural reform was practically identical with the first phase in 
Russia shortly after the Revolution. It was a most unpleasant phase of 
violence and death, where the landowners, from the big ones down to the 
quite small ones, were dispossessed and many of them killed and the land 
was distributed. The second phase, what the Russians called ‘collectiviza- 
tion’, was done much more smoothly and expertly and cleverly by the 
Chinese than by the Russians. You will remember the tremendous loss of 
life, both of human beings and of cattle, and the destruction of equipment 
that took place as a result of collectivization in the Soviet Union in the 
early 1930s. The Chinese prepared the ground more carefully; and then, 
within approximately fifteen months, they brought about collectivization 
for 500 million Chinese peasants, organizing them into collective farms 
with very little, if any, loss of life. In this second phase there has not been 
much evidence of violence; everything had been prepared so well that 
things went surprisingly smoothly. But the result was exactly the same. 
The Chinese have been anxious, until the People’s Commune develop- 
ment, to stress the difference between their collectivization and Soviet 
collectivization. When J arrived at a city and was asked what I wanted 
to see, I would ask among other things to visit one or two kolkhozy, but I 
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was told, ‘We have no kolkhozy, we have only agricultural co-operatives’, 
When we went to see these, I would say, ‘What is the difference between 
agricultural co-operatives in China and kolkhozy (collective farms) in 
Russia?’ They could not tell me—because there is none. I had spent 
much time in Soviet kolkhozy from the very beginning of the collectiviza- 
tion in the early ’thirties, and I had long talks with people in the Chinese 
agricultural co-operatives, but I assure you that I did not find any differ- 
ences. I was always anxious to meet not only the chairman of a Chinese 
co-operative but also its book-keeper; a chairman can always say: ‘Well, 
that is a little detail; I do not have to bother about that’, but the book- 
keeper has to bother. When I went through the details of how the in- 
dividual labourer or peasant was paid for his work and so on, [ found them 
to be patterned exactly on the example of the Soviet Union. 

Another example is that the Chinese have a multi-party system as 
opposed to the single-party system of the Soviet Union. As you know, 
whenever a Chinese delegation goes somewhere, not only representatives 
of the Communist Party but also representatives of other parties go along 
to show the country they are visiting that they have a democracy. True, 
it is called a ‘democratic dictatorship’ (that is the official term used by 
Mao Tse-tung) but still the word ‘democratic’ is included. In reality, of 
course, it is only the Communist Party that has the say, and I think it is 
impossible to dispute this fact. In 1957 I had the opportunity of watching 
the proceedings of the Chinese People’s Congress and it was obvious who 
were the Communists—they were the masters of this assembly—and who 
were the non-Communists; the latter came and apologized and one of 
them even wept as he told how sorry he was about this and that. There is 
no question that it is in reality a one-party system, while outwardly it is 
a multi-party system. Or take the ‘Hundred Flowers’—what a beautiful 
expression, and how happy | found many Asians to be, when I was passing 
through their countries on my last visit to China, as they said: ‘Well, this 
is something we like, that a hundred flowers should blossom and a hundred 
schools of thought should compete with each other. That sounds very 
different from what the Soviets do.’ But shortly afterwards, during the 
summer of 1957, the fight against the so-called ‘rightists’ showed that this 
was nothing but a nice phrase without any reality behind it. 

The next point I have to discuss is the relationship between Moscow 
and Peking within the Communist bloc. Until now, on the whole the 
Russians have retained their primary position in Eastern Europe and in 
European affairs, and the Chinese theirs in the Far East; but in recent 
times, the Chinese have moved into European affairs. Chou En-lai not 
only visited Eastern Europe following the Hungarian and Polish events 
of 1956, he also had a hand in calming the emotions there; during the 
Warsaw bloc conference of 27-28 April 1959, the Chinese participated for 
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the first time with a higher than purely observer status. Until then they. 
had sent mere observers to Warsaw bloc conferences; this time they were 
there neither as observers nor as members of the Warsaw bloc, but with a 
status somewhere between. 

I now come to the year 1958. First, as to the attitude of China towards 
Yugoslavia in connection with the Yugoslav Party Congress in April 1958 
and its programme: the reaction of Peking was far more violent than that 
of the Soviet Union, and even after the Soviet Union fell in with the 
Chinese her attitude still remained less hostile than that of Peking. The 
question is, why are the Chinese so excited about Titoism? It seems to 
me that the Chinese are now in a phase of their development where they 
are more interested in international tension than the Russians are; they 
want to develop their country very sapidly, they need a great deal of aid, 
and they dislike the idea that the Russians are beginning to relax. While 
Khrushchev speaks of an eventual 35-hour week the Chinese are boasting 
that sorne of their workers are working round the clock, for they fee) they 
are just at the beginning of a very dangerous and difficult phase. They 
believe that in a period of tenseness they are likely to get more from the 
Russians than they would in a period of relaxation. During the Middle 
Eastern crisis in the summer of 1958 it was well known that Khrushchev 
was eager for a Summit conference, but because of pressure or advice 
from Mao Tse-tung in Peking he refused at the last moment to go to New 
York for such talks. 

Then, of course, in particular there was the problem of the People’s 
Communes. The Soviets have not mentioned the People’s Communes for 
months; that is a sure sign of how displeased they were with this very 
independent action of the Chinese. The Soviets felt it to be a challenge to 
their ideological position of leadership within the Communist camp when 
the Chinese went ahead and said: ‘Our People’s Communes are a short-cut 
to Communism.’ One has to study very carefully, not only the Chinese 
resolutions of August and December 1958, but also a number of the articles 
in the leading Chinese newspapers and magazines concerning the People’s 
Communes, to see how strongly the Chinese felt at the beginning that the 
idea of the Communes was super-revolutionary: something that they had 
found and nobody else had; something that was different from what the 
Soviets had done and that had surpassed the Soviet experiments. Among 
the many principles that they tried to realize through the People’s Com- 
munes was the payment of wages, not in proportion to labour performed, 
but in proportion to need, according to the famous Marxist teaching that 
once you begin to distribute wages not according to labour performed— 
more to the one who has worked more and less to the one who has worked 
less—but according to needs, then Communism will be reached. Now by 
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claimed to have reached Communism far ahead of the Russians. Secondly, 
they challenged the Soviet Union by saying ‘From now on, we will pay 
less in money but more in kind’, because that, too, is a principle of the last 
phase of Communism. 

The Soviets did not attack the Chinese People’s Commune concept in 
public; but they attacked the content of these Chinese claims very heavily 
without mentioning China, without uttering the term ‘People’s Communes’, 
They said two things: first, that one cannot arrive at Communism, or 
come near to it, without highly-developed, modern, powerful industries, 
because only then will that abundance be produced from which Com- 
munism can come. Since the establishment of the People’s Communes this 
has been the theoretical content of many Soviet articles, without an indica- 
tion that the subject had anything to do with China. The second point 
which the Soviets made was that the transfer from Socialism to Com- 
munism was a slow and gradual affair which should not be done hastily. 
At the same time the Chinese discovered that they had made mistakes in 
their rapid development of the People’s Communes, and this realization, 
plus the influence of Moscow during that period, caused them to pass, on 
ro December 1958, the second resolution on People’s Communes,? in which 
they withdrew from a number of their extreme positions and where the 
two main points that the Russians had made were fully accepted: the 
word ‘gradually’ appears more than a dozen times, also the point is stressed 
that only by a highly-developed, modern, powerful industrial organization 
can the abundance be produced which is the pre-requisite of Communism. 

The last point is the relationship between the peoples of these two 
neighbours. Travelling in Russia and in China and bearing in mind this 
particular issue, I found that both sides are consciously trying to be as 
mutually tactful as possible. For example, the Russians in China try not 
to be seen. They travel about in their closed buses and cars; they are 
not supposed to take rickshaws (which makes the rickshaw coolies not 
very friendly towards the Soviets), and this keeps them practically out of 
sight. You can spend days and weeks in Peking without being aware of 
the great number of Russians who are there. They have their special 
quarters outside the city, halfway between Peking and the Summer 
Palace, with their own hotels and recreation grounds. There is a similar 
situation in other parts of the country. The Russian desire is to keep out 
of sight, not to wear any uniforms, not to let the children mix too much. 

On the other hand, each Government constantly tells its own people 
how wonderful the other country is. The Russians have a steady flow of 
propaganda literature about the virtues of the Chinese, and similarly the 
Chinese are told about the virtues of the Russians. I remember one little 
book I bought in a children’s bookshop: it was the epic of two young boys 


* Hsinhua News Agency, Special Supplement, 19 December 1958. 
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and their friendship and of the wonderful influence that the little Russian. 
boy had on the little Chinese boy; that the little Chinese boy in the end 
even helped his mother to wash the dishes as the little Russian boy had 
told him good little children should do; and how sad they were when they 
parted, and how they promised to write to each other always, and so ou. 
So each side is doing a great deal to boost the other nation. 

However, there is a certain amount of suspicion behind all this friend- 
ship on both sides. The Chinese have been traditionally suspicious of 
foreigners: they have lived within their heavenly empire for thousands of 
years and when ‘foreign devils’ came they did not like it, and a good deal 
of that attitude naturally still persists in the country. There is no question 
that they do appreciate the hard work that the Russians have done and 
are constantly doing; and that the Russians do work very hard. You can 
see that if you get the chance to meet them. They literally wear themselves 
out during the three-year terms they usually spend there building fac- 
tories and so on, partly of their own accord, partly because they are told to 
and are closely supervised in their behaviour and attitudes. I once 
travelled in a train going northwards towards Russia and in the compart- 
ment was a Russian couple with their young daughter. The man, a 
Soviet engineer who had completed his three-year period helping to build 
an aeroplane factory, was lying on his bunk, a very sick man, and the wife 
said: ‘Well, that is what I have got out of building up China. He was a 
perfectly healthy man when we came here three years ago, then he 
worked himself sick and this is what I am taking home.’ 

They are working hard and the Chinese know that and appreciate it. 
On the other hand, of course, they resent what appears to them to be the 
very high standard of living of these foreign specialists, who receive far 
higher wages and who can buy much more than the Chinese. If you go to 
the one department store of Peking, to that section where they have 
beautiful silks and brocades on sale, you do not see (at least I did not see) 
any Chinese shopping there, only Russians. A foreigner’s higher standard 
of living is usually resented. 

Russians are always treated in a very courteous way in China, and I 
was often taken for a Russian because there are so many of them around 
and when one is a white man it is very likely that one is a Russian; but it 
was only once that I came across a spontaneous warmth. It was one night 
when I was travelling and a Chinese officer came into the compartment. 
The light was turned on and I woke up. When he saw me, he said ‘Tova- 
rishch’ (comrade), with a broad and genuine smile; that was the only 
Russian word he knew, and it came from his heart. But that was an iso- 
lated case; in other cases my impression was more of politeness than of 
real warmth. 

The same may be said about the Russians. They are very conscious 
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of the hard-working industriousness of the Chinese. The engineers who 
worked in China developing Chinese factories and teaching Chinese how to 
work these new plants were full of praise at the speed with which the 
Chinese learned; but this very fact also made them a little uneasy. The 
feeling was that here something tremendous was being built up for the 
benefit of China, through the sweat and privations of the Russian people, 
The question of whether that really was the ultimate wisdom of politics 
lingers here and there in the Russian mind and it is sometimes quite openly 
expressed. On another trip I was travelling in a north-bound train with a 
Russian specialist. We were looking out of the corridor window as we 
passed through teeming Chinese villages when he spoke of how rapidly 
these people multiply and how the country grows, and then he said: ‘Well, 
it is not for nothing that Nikita Sergeyevich [Khrushchev] has told us 
that we should develop and populate Siberia.’ 

Thus such feelings of uneasiness do exist, but I think one should not 
take them too seriously; they are bound to arise. On the whole I should 
say that in spite of the mutual suspicion and uneasy feelings, in spite of 
the various conflicts that the year 1958 has brought, and others which are 
still likely to arise because of the weight of these two huge countries, one 
must assume that, for quite some time to come, their common interests 
will be far stronger than the forces or interests that might divide them. 
Perhaps one could say that until recently the Red Empire—the Communist 
Empire—was like a circle with one centre. It is now beginning to develop 
into an ellipse with two centres, in Moscow and Peking, but it is still one 
unit and is likely to continue so for a long time to come. 


Address at Chatham House, 
5 May 1959 
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THE ARAB WORLD AND BRITAIN 


EMILE BUSTANI 

\ 
Y aim is to make this address as objective in character as I can: 
Me= want facts rather than frills, and I will do my best to pro- 
vide them. But I do ask you to believe that facts which may 
be strange to you are still facts. Take, for example, Arab nationalism. It 
is neither an abstraction nor a propagaridist. slogan—it is a living fact. 1 
did not invent it—in one sense it inverted me, since my political career 
has been spent in furthering its aims on a basis of Arab-Western under- 
standing. It is always well to remember that what may appear to be 

romantic fancy in one part of the world 1s stark fact in another. 

I believe that Britain today has the greatest opportunity in her history 
of getting on good terms with the Arab world, to her own advantage and 
profit. The Arabs want friendship with Britain. They do not want the 
domination and patronage which she has bestowed upon them in the past. 
The British have, if 1 may say so in all politeness, a sorry record to live 
down in the Middle East, culminating in the inglorious Suez invasion of 
1956. 

Certainly, much has been given to the Arabs. British educationalists, 
scientists, and medical experts have contributed generously to the civilized 
advancement of the Arab States. But what has been given with one hand 
has sometimes, perhaps unwittingly, been taken away with the other. 
The British have helped the Arabs in their efforts to overcome poverty and 
ignorance in parts of their lands, but they have consistently refused to 
allow them national pride. They have failed to meet the Arabs on equal 
terms—and the day has come when the Arabs will not meet the British on 
other than equal terms. But in that very fact lies a great opportunity to 
launch a new era of amity. 

There are many experts on child psychology in Britain. There are 
perhaps fewer experts on political psychology. In the years when the 
Arab States were going through their political childhood, the British 
treated them in a manner which any competent psychiatrist could have 
said would lead inevitably to the creation of phobias and neuroses among 
them. You rapped them over the knuckles, you stood them in the corner, 
you gave them the big stick—not failing to assert that these measures of 
discipline hurt you more than they did them. A little understanding 


would have been of infinitely greater benefit to all concerned. The Arabs 
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may have been politically juvenile, but it was you who turned them into 
juvenile delinquents. But all that is past, and I need not dwell upon it, 
The future is much more important. 

The Arabs have grown up fast. Today they are, at the very least, 
politically adolescent. But adolescents, as we all know, need just as much 
understanding as do children. They quarrel among themselves, they are 
sensitive and easily hurt, they are proud and sometimes perverse. They 
are willing to be guided, but they will not be directed. (There is a great 
difference between saying, “That is the way to go’ and “You go ¢hat way!’) 
They make their mistakes, but they also learn from them, which is perhaps 
the best way of learning. Above all, they have an absolute right to be 
respected as people. Is Britain willing to afford that respect to the Arabs 
today—I mean, to the rank and file of the Arab world, the Arab peoples 
themselves, with all their aspirations for a better life, and their national 
movements directed towards achieving it? On the answer to those ques- 
tions rests the future of Anglo-Arab relations, for good or for ill. 


MUTUAL INTERESTS 


Can Britain remain indifferent to the interests of the Middle East, and 
let the Arabs go hang? The answer, as I am sure you will all agree, is ‘No’. 
Britain depends on the Arabs for her oil—as, indeed, does all Western 
Europe. The Arab world is Europe’s natural gateway to Asia and Africa. 
Britain’s defensive strategy hinges at least partly on the maintenance of 
security and stability in the Arab countries; she has large commercial 
stakes in the Arab States, and larger commercial opportunities in their 
ever growing markets for the future; and to turn a blind eye to the Middle 
East would be to invite Communist infiltration throughout the area. For 
all these reasons, Britain simply could not afford to ignore the Arab 
world even if she wished to do so. This being so, is it not time for the 
British to make a totally new kind of approach to the whole great problem 
of Anglo-Arab relations—which is basically no more than that of living 
in the same world with the Arab peoples on terms of mutual respect? 

If, as I hope, many of you agree about this, I would ask you first to rid 
your minds—if, indeed, they harbour them—of four misconceptions which 
I believe still permeate British public opinion. They relate in turn to Arab 
nationalism, positive neutrality, oil supplies, and what may be termed the 
myth of Nasserism. 

— (i) Avab Nationalism.—Many people throughout the West fear Arab 
nationalism as something sinister and potentially explosive. It is neither: 
it is merely the blood-stream of Arab life and political vitality. It is the 
motive force behind all Arab activities in the political field, even when, as 


sometimes happens, they are furiously directed against fellow-Arab States. . 


In its simplest connotation, it is the spirit which moves the Arabs to fight 
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for freedom from domination, bondage, and patronage, and to assert their - 
absolute right to the privileges enjoyed by more ‘advanced’ peoples. 
Unhappily, there is still a tendency in the West to look down upon the 
Arabs—to regard the Arab man in the street, as it were, as a street arab. 
Arabs incline to think that all Westerners take this view, whether or not 
they do in fact. Perhaps this feeling among the Arabs has become a sort of 
racial complex. If so, the past is much to blame, and it is not their fault if 
their reaction to the West is based, at least in part, on prejudice. But it is 
depressing that even a minority of people in the West should continue to 
regard the Arabs with contempt. 

There are those who suppose that Arab nationalism, if given its head, 
would result in the amalgamation of the whole Arab world within the 
United Arab Republic, with President Nasser as its sole overlord. Nothing 
could be farther from the truth. Arab nationalism does not deny Arab 
nationhood. It is no more than the spirit which unites all Arabs everywhere 
in their pursuit of freedom and a fuller existence than is theirs at present. 
There is nothing to fear in it. 

I have said advisedly that Arab nationalism unites the Arabs in their 
pursuit of freedom. I do not pretend that it has succeeded in uniting them 
in policy. At no time in history, in fact, has the Arab world been less 
united than it is today. But it is highly significant that the Arab States 
at variance with each other accuse each other, in almost the selfsame 
terms, of betraying the ideals of Arab nationalism by siding with the 
imperialists or the Communists (or even both) and failing to be sufficiently 
anti-Israel in their national sentiments. This shows that Arab nationalism 
is the motive power behind all Arab policies, even when they are directly 
opposed in practice. It is having its teething troubles, and its teeth are 
sharp enough when they appear. But at least it reveals intense vitality 
throughout the Arab world. 

Britain should, I believe, accept and do her best to encourage the broad 
ideals of Arab nationalism, as an overall movement directed towards Arab 
freedom, progress, and security. What she should not do is to take sides 
in the squabbles it produces in the Arab world. She should not denounce 
this or that manifestation of Arab nationalism, or uphold this or that 
exponent of it. She should let the Arabs cultivate their own political 
garden, even though they may appear at times to be uprooting it. 

(ii) The Cold War.—Just as the aims of Arab nationalism are frequently 
misconstrued in the West, so are those of the positive neutrality adopted 
by most of the Arab States in the cold war. It is said to be no more than 
‘negative neutrality’, and to indicate that the nation practising it is at 
heart an adherent of Communism, ready at any moment to be engulfed by 
the Soviet Union. That may be true in certain cases. At least, this is 


what the Soviet Union hopes to get out of positive neutrality. But why 
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should the Arab world be ‘with’ the West in the ideological battle for 
power? The West was hardly ‘with’ the Arab world in its battle for free- 
dom, and Arab opinion is still charged with mistrust of Western intentions, 
On the other hand, there is no kind of reason for the Arab world being 
‘with’ the Soviet Union in the cold war. The atheistic creed of Communism 
is one from which the vast majority of Arabs recoil. 

The obvious course for the Arabs to take, then, must be that of positive 
neutrality. The cold war, after all, was none of their making, and, if they 
are congenital neutralists in it, why should they be condemned for being 
positive in their stand? I may say here that, in the lamentable event of a 
‘hot’ war breaking out, there is very little doubt that most Arab States 
would give every support in their power to the Western Allies, provided, 
of course, that in the meantime the general Western attitude towards 
them had changed. But life is worrying enough for the Arabs today, as it 
is, and there is no reason why they should add to their troubles by em- 
broiling themselves in the peacetime struggle for world supremacy waged 
between Russia and the West. 

The Arabs cannot be blamed for the fact that Russia has assumed a 
positive role as ‘universal provider’ in the Arab world. Nor can they be 
blamed for accepting Soviet assistance when none is forthcoming from 
elsewhere. Their wants and needs continue to exist, even when the West 
considers them superfluous. Russia has been extremely clever in gaining 
her foothold in the Arab world. When the West refused the Arabs arms 
she offered them unlimited supplies ‘on note of hand alone’. When Western 
aid was surrounded with political stipulations, the Soviet Union shouted 
to the skies that any help she might give to the Arab States was entirely 
‘without strings’. She would never have gained the influence she has in 
the Arab world if the West had not adopted the policy of rationing or 
starving the Arab countries in the provision of aid, and, in particular, in 
the supply of arms. It was squarely the fault of the West that Russia 
gained her foothold in the Arab world. It will be squarely the fault of the 
West if that foothold ever turns into a stranglehold. 

Most of the Arab armies operate on Western lines. All have been 
trained, until recently, by Western military experts. Why should they 
not be treated like the countries of Europe, who are constantly being 
enriched with arms in order that they may become bastions of defence 
against the threat of any aggression, including that of the Soviets? It 
seems to the Arabs that the West simply does not want them to become 
adult citizens of the modern world, and that Western policy is broadly 
directed towards ‘keeping them in their place’ as camel drivers. If they 
ask for arms, the West raises the perpetual bogy of Israel. If they speak 
of the need for defence, defence schemes are inflicted upon them, such as 
the Baghdad Pact, which, having been rejected throughout the greater 
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part of the Arab world, has now been thrown out by Baghdad itself. The 
Arabs are not political innocents; they know that basically Soviet aid is 
about as free from strings as a cat’s cradle; and they would infinitely 
rather accept help from the West than from the U.S.S.R. But help they 
must have, and, with all the problems confronting them, they cannot 
conscientiously reject it from Russia if the West fails to proffer it. 

Please do not think that I am asking you to enter into competition 
with Russia in auctioning arms and technical and financial aid to the Arab 
States, at the price of Arab support in the cold war. All I ask is that you 
should now help the Arabs to make the most of their own world, which 
could become self-supporting if it were allowed to draw more widely on its 
own wealth from oil—to invest its own ‘savings’, as it were, in development 
schemes. Were it permitted to profit in this manner, it would ultimately 
have no need of either Western or Russian aid. It would prosper from its 
own endemic resources. Meanwhile, we should all remember that mass 
poverty is still a social evil throughout the Arab world, the gulf between 
rich and poor remains formidable, and, although much indeed has been 
done to improve education and health facilities for the people, there is 
still plenty to be done for them before they enjoy a level of welfare ade- 
quate to their wants. No Arab Government in its senses can reject aid 
from abroad when there is so much that still needs doing at home. The 
Arab countries cannot afford to look gift horses in the mouth, no matter 
from what political stable they may come. 

(iii) Oz7.—It is this crying need of the Arab States for material de- 
velopment that makes nonsense of another Western superstition—the 
idea that, sooner or later, the Arabs will ‘cut off the supply of oil to the 
West’. No sane merchant bans supplies to his most lucrative customers, 
and, believe me, the Arabs are eminently sane when business deals are 
concerned. For the Arabs to withhold oil supplies to the West would bé 
for the Arabs who have the oil to commit economic suicide, and that is a 
thing no Arab would think of doing. They need your money just as much 
as you need their oil. Your oil is therefore safe—with two important 
provisos. The first is that, since the exploitation and distribution of oil 
is a business, it should be left in the hands of business men and not treated 
as a political gambit. It is safe to say that the less it is interfered with by 
politicians the more it will thrive. Business men may seek to profit from 
each other, but they do not stipulate as an opening clause in every con- 
tract that all the profit shall accumulate to one side. 

The second proviso is that the ‘have-not’ countries in the Arab world— 
the transit countries, without whom, remember, the oil could never reach 
the Western market in its present abundance—should be enabled to profit 
from the expanding business considerably more than they do. They are 
natural partners in the oil business with the oil-producing States and the 
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Western oil companies. Although they are very junior partners today, 
they will never turn into sleeping partners. They have the direct means of 
cutting off the flow of oil to the European market, and they are likely to 
employ it, one of these days, if their demand for a greater share in the 
benefit of the profits of the business are not met. At the moment they are 
fed crumbs. They do not ask for the eye of the sheep or the breast of the 
chicken, but they do ask for a slice of the meat compatible with their 
importance to the oil industry as a whole. It therefore behoves the Arab 
oil-producing countries, just as much as it does the Western oil companies, 
to treat with the transit countries on a businesslike basis. They have 
signally failed to do so up to now. Provided that these two provisos are 
met, Arab oil is yours for as long as you need it. 

There is, in fact, only one party directly interested in stopping the 
supply of Arab oil to the West, and that is the Soviet Union. Nothing 
would suit her cold-war interests better than to find a means of cutting off 
the flow, as insurance against defeat in a ‘hot’ war. She has even attempted 
recently to cash in on the traditional Arab market by peddling her own oil 
to various European countries, It thus becomes obvious that the more the 
West can do to prosper the Arab oil industry, the better it will be for the 
West as well as the Arabs. 

(iv) The ‘Saladin of Arab Nationalism’ .—I have already referred to the 
‘myth of Nasserism’, and you may have wondered what I had in mind. 
President Nasser himself is no myth—indeed he is, if I may so put it, 
decidedly less of a myth than most men. Like Arab nationalism, he is a 
living fact, and one equally unpalatable to a number of people. The myth 
does not attach to his personality, but to the reputation which has—quite 
gratuitously, and in the face of readily available evidence to the contrary— 
been grafted on to it by the misinformed, the ignorant, and the prejudiced 
in various countries. This is that he is simultaneously, and by some freak 
of political nature, a rampant Fascist and a convinced Communist. 
Obviously no human being can be both, and Colonel Nasser is in fact 
neither. But his critics accuse him at once of seeking to rule the Arab 
world like a demi-god and of handing it to the Soviet Union on a plate. 
They charge him at one and the same moment with Hiitlerism and with 
subservience to the Kremlin. They describe him in the same breath as a 
law unto himself and a lackey of Moscow. It just is not possible for the 
kind of man they have in mind to exist. 

The fact is, President Nasser is an Arab nationalist. His every action 
since he came to power in Egypt has been in strict conformity with Arab 
nationalist aims and aspirations. He may have displeased the West, but 
he has delighted the Arabs. Today he is accepted, virtually throughout 
the Arab world, as the foremost champion of the nationalist cause—as 
what might be termed the Saladin of Arab nationalism. I am not here to 
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uphold him personally. He has perhaps made many mistakes, his methods . 
are sometimes arbitrary in the extreme, and his propagandist excesses 
are by no means to everybody’s taste, even in the Arab world. Neverthe- 
less, if the Arabs happen to like him, that is surely their own affair: if they 
regard him as a popular hero and care to follow his precepts and own his 
leadership, they can be under no obligation to apply for Western per- 
mission to do so. Moreover, even Nasser’s sternest critics must surely 
admit that he has lately acted as no lackey of Moscow. His utterances 
against Communism could hardly have been excelled in their cutting 
ferocity by any picked team of Western propagandists. But then he has 
always been violently anti-Communist, as I emphasized in my recent book, 
Doubts and Dynamite. 

I should add that President Nasser is acclaimed throughout the greater 
part of the Arab world because he is a leading exponent of Arab national- 
ism. It is what he stands for, and not what he is, that brings about his 
more widespread support. It is the message and not the man that is 
venerated. Were Nasser to desert the tenets of the nationalist movement 
—were he, for example, to attempt to make peace with Israel—his down- 
fall would be abrupt and immediate, and Arab nationalism would con- 
tinue to progress under the leadership of other champions. Its progress, 
however, would probably be halting. The new champions would almost 
certainly lack Nasser’s strength and personal dynamism. They would 
quite certainly lack his prestige. They might well turn into demagogues, 
and even create havoc by force of arms in the Arab world. Nasser, after all, 
has never been responsible for bloodshed, and he has launched a social 
revolution in Egypt and in Syria that provides a fully adequate shield 
against Communism, and is one which the West would be well advised to 
assist. You. in the West are perhaps better off with Nasser than you 
realize. There are many devils you don’t know in the Arab world! 

For one thing we may all be thankful—and thankful to him. Battle 
has been joined between Arab nationalism and Communism, and there 
will be no respite until one or the other triumphs securely in the Arab 
world. This is not to say that the Arabs are taking sides in the cold war— 
it is merely to say that they are as averse to Communist imperialism as to 
any other variety of it. 


CURRENT PROBLEMS 

Having, as I hope, shed some light on certain Western misconceptions 
concerning Arab affairs, let me turn for a moment to the issues still out- 
standing between Britain and the Arab world. There is, of course, the 


difficult one of Palestine. This is not the time to go into the rig':ts and 
wrongs of this long-standing subject of discord, and I will only pause to 


1 London, Allan Wingate, 1958 (reviewed in International Affairs, October 1958, p. 545). 
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ask, as an aside, how you Britons would feel if, as a result of, let us say, an 
‘Eisenhower Declaration’, unlimited immigration of Portuguese into Scot- 
land were allowed, and a Portuguese state was eventually created there with 
Edinburgh as its capital. Well, that is how we Arabs felt—and feel! But 
the Palestine problem is no longer a bone of contention between the Arabs 
and the British alone. It has become a matter for the United Nations to 
settle. Can it not be left in their hands? It should certainly not be allowed 
to prejudice Anglo-Arab relations, and I ask you to let it pass out of your 
minds in considering the fresh approach to the Arab world which I 
advocate. 

It is extremely satisfactory that the Anglo-Egyptian financial agree- 
ment has been concluded and signed, and we must all hope that it will be 
followed at an early date by the resumption of diplomatic relations be- 
tween Great Britain and the United Arab Republic. Here is one outstand- 
ing problem almost solved, and the fact that Britain and the U.A.R. have 
decided to start shaking hands rather than fists is of major importance to 
Anglo-Arab relations. The past has the inestimable merit of being past, 
and no shadow of it should be permitted to cloud the future as far as 
exchanges between London and Cairo are concerned. If Britain has some- 
thing of a guilt complex arising out of her past relations with Egypt, let 
her rid her mind of it now and for ever. Let her start again with a clean 
sheet, and let there be a total lack of recrimination between her and the 
U.A.R. It is in the interests of both sides that the past should be resolutely 
and jointly forgotten. 

A few other disputes, of course, remain at issue, one of them being 
Bureimi. I am not putting forward any particular means of resolving this 
question, but what I do suggest most earnestly is that Britain should dis- 
cuss it with the Arab League. It is a question which could be referred to 
the League with the utmost propriety, and round-table talks upon it be- 
tween Britain and representatives of the Arab States—attended, of course, 
by those of the local rulers concerned—might well break the present dead- 
lock. At least they would prevent the dispute from dragging on, as a 
permanent element of discord between Britain and Saudi Arabia. Talking 
problems over is surely better than leaving them in long-term abeyance, 
which can only result in long-term rancour on one or on both sides. The 
Arab League, if it cannot act suitably as a mediator, can surely be a good 
medium for these talks. 

Other subjects that Britain might discuss with the Arab League are the 
troubled situation in Oman, and the Aden Protectorate. It may seem that 
there is no problem connected with the Protectorate, where the local 
rulers have recently entered into what is said to be amicable federation. 
But, believe me, a problem will arise there sooner or later. The people of 
the Protectorate are growing up, in the political sense. They are becoming 
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educated. They are also becoming increasingly imbued with the spirit of - 
Arab nationalism, and it is inevitable that they will come to regard the 
protection which Britain now provides as a form of political bondage in 
years to come. Shall we see a repetition of that dismal process which has 
occurred in so many different parts of the Arab world in the past, with the 
Arabs clamouring for liberty and Britain only yielding it to them inch by 
grudging inch? I sincerely hope not. 

My own view is that Britain would be well advised to enter into some 
agreement with the Arab League allowing for joint trusteeship of all the 
Arab territory from Aden to the Trucial Coast for a period of ten to fifteen 
years, with a guarantee of full independence for the various peoples con- 
cerned at the end of it. The fact has to be accepted that if they are not 
given this independence at length, they will fight for it, and there will be 
another centre of turmoil in the Middle East. These are Arab lands, so why 
not enter into partnership with the Arabs in administering them until they 
are ripe for freedom? Why not bow to the ultimately invincible strength of 
Arab nationalism, and accept the inevitable gracefully rather than 
grudgingly? 

As to Aden itself, it ranks as a British colony, but I may perhaps leave 
the thought in your minds that it is also part of the Arab world, and some 
arrangement whereby Britain leased the base and facilities necessary for 
her trade and defence from their rightful owners would not come amiss. 


THE ARAB WORLD TODAY 


I have had many hard things to say about the errors which I believe 
Britain has made in dealing with the Arabs in the past, and I would not 
have you suppose that I have no criticisms to make on the other side. On 
the contrary, there are many things grievously wrong in the Arab world of 
today. It has progressed, but not nearly far enough. The bulk of its 
people are wretchedly poor. Some are still ruled in frankly feudal style. 
There is continual unrest in many of the Arab countries, and a manifest 
lack of stability. Certain Arab rulers tremble at the possibility that their 
kingdoms may vanish overnight. We have seen this happen. Vested 
interests provide obstinate barriers to genuine social progress in the Arab 
world. There is rivalry and jealousy in connection with its leadership. The 
masses are easily swayed, not only by sincere patriots, but also very often 
by demagogues who have only their own selfish interests at heart. There 
is, too, a legacy of corruption from corrupt regimes of the past. In addi- 
tion, past domination has left its mark on the Arab peoples, making them 
resentful in their attitude to the outside world. The Arab world, in short, 
is still subject to many ills, though most of them are ultimately curable. 

Nevertheless, the Arab world is gaining ground, if slowly, with every 
year that passes. Increasing education, air travel, the radio, television— 
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all are playing their part in transforming it. But the transformation is by 
no means complete. The Arab world still needs help. It needs syour help, 
It will never, I think, turn into what you would regard as a model de- 
mocracy, judged by Western standards. But democracy, after all, has to 
be tailor-made to suit individual nations, and cannot provide a decent fit 
off the peg. Arab democracy is bound to be different in many ways from 
British democracy, but that will not make it undemocratic. 

The great need in the Arab world today is for some system of overall 
planning for development. I have my own solution to this problem—the 
establishment of an Arab development bank, financed jointly by the oil- 
producing Arab States and the Western oil companies, which could loan 
money to the ‘have-not’ States at 24 per cent interest for development 
purposes. Five per cent of the total profits from oil exploitation in the 
Arab world would produce about £35 million a year. Prudently invested, 
this sum could provide enough to effect a material transformation in the 
Arab countries. 

I must in conclusion say a few words about the Arab world’s defence. 
The Arabs suffer from a permanent inferiority complex in connection with 
arms. They are convinced that there is a Western conspiracy to keep them 
weaker in defence than Israel. It is claimed in some quarters that the pro- 
vision of arms to the Arabs on the scale they request would only result in 
their launching aggression against Israel. There is a lot of exaggeration in 
this, though admittedly we have our martial hot-heads, just as you have. 
The overwhelming majority of Arabs want arms, not in order to attack 
Israel, but in order to be secure if Israel attacks them. They also want 
them in order to bolster up their self-respect. At the moment they feel 
like children who are not allowed to handle dangerous weapons in case 
they should do a mischief to themselves or to others. Why not let them 
have arms? Their demands might appear excessive at first, for a hungry 
man believes he is going to eat everything on the table. He then finds that 
he cannot eat half of it. So it would be with the Arabs if you raised the ban 
on arms to them. 

Surely, in any event, it is not good politics to let the Soviet Union 
have the sole agency for the distribution of arms in the Arab world. Can 
it be in Western interests that the Arabs should come increasingly to rely 
upon the main Communist Power to meet their legitimate defensive needs? 
They are already, in the main, at ideological loggerheads with Russia. 
Why should they be forced to play into her political hands by becoming 
her constant customers for armaments? 

Another aspect of the problem is that the Arabs want to organize the 
defence of their own world, and believe themselves to be perfectly capable 
of doing so. Let them try! Such a trial—even if it turned out to be trial 
and error—would in no way affect Western interests. The Arabs know 
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well enough that they could never stand out against major aggression by 
any great Power, but they feel that they have an absolute right to form 
their own defensive system, and not have it formed for them. In the course 
of time, provided they had enjoyed your help in the interim, they might 
seek of their own accord to synchronize their own Arab defence scheme 
with that of the West—which would mean at least one headache less for 
Britain in the cold war. 

Like so many other issues affecting them, defence, with the Arabs, is 
basically a question of self-respect. And it is in acknowledging Arab self- 
respect, and fostering it, that Britain’s great opportunity lies today. Her 
reputation in the Arab world at one time was beyond blemish, Circum- 
stances later tarnished it. But the past is past, and Arab friendship and 
co-operation await you to the full if you will only meet the Arabs on equal 
terms as politically and culturally grown-up people. Will you not shake 
hands with them, rather than pat them on the head? 


Address at Chatham House, 
g April 1959 
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THE FRENCH ARMY AS A 
POLITICAL AND SOCIAL FACTOR 


EDWARD BEHR 


O all but a tiny minority, the events of 13 May 1958 and the sub- 

sequent threat of a French army coup came as an immense surprise. 

I would like to try to explain why the French army came to behave 
as it did then, and, on rather riskier ground, to predict the way in which it 
appears to be moving today. My purpose is not to trace the course of the 
Algerian war itself—although that will, naturally, come in to the picture— 
but the mentality of the French army as a whole. 

On such a vast subject, it is tempting to go back very far in history, 
almost to the Napoleonic wars. Here I can only attempt to go back just far 
enough to explain why the French army has over the last hundred years 
been far more concerned with politics than its British counterpart. In the 
first place, throughout the nineteenth century the French army was used, 
far more frequently than the British army, as an ‘internal security force’ 
against revolutionaries and other groups. From being despised and be- 
littled after the disastrous end of the Napoleonic era, it came to occupy an 
important place in the French social order. Stendhal, in Lucien Loewen, 
had painted a grim picture of the army’s aimless, sordid provincial garrison 
existence and its intellectual barrenness. But, in 1854, the army had be- 
come something quite different: a widely read pamphlet (quoted by 
Raoul Girardet, La société militaire dans la France contemporaine, 1815- 
1939) } described it as the bulwark of ‘not only the banks and the palaces, 
but the preserver of the arts, the museums, the churches, the lives of men 
and the honour of women’. ‘Society’, the pamphlet went on, ‘can only 
exist and sleep in peace because the soldier is watching over us.’ 

In addition, a series of minor wars brought the French army back into 
repute after the 1815 eclipse: there was the conquest of Algeria, and the 
series of campaigns, after 1830, to put down the subsequent rebellions 
there; there were the Crimean and Italian campaigns, the expeditions in 
Mexico and the Far East. Finally, there was the disastrous 1870 Franco- 
Prussian war which—paradoxically—turned France into a military- 
minded nation as no victory could have done. After 1870, all shades of 
national opinion combined to make the recovery of France’s lost provinces 
the country’s most important aim; this in turn led to a militaristic brand 
of republicanism whose best exponents were probably Gambetta and Jules 


1 Paris, Plon, 1953. 
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Ferry. Indeed, Charles Maurras, the grand old man of extreme French | 
nationalism, described the decades following 1870 as ‘the golden age of 
national sentiment’. This was the period when anti-military pamphlets 
were publicly burnt on barrack squares with the surprising approval of 
such men as Anatole France, when applications for entry to Saint Cyr 
trebled, when the army became probably the most honoured and socially 
desirable of all possible careers. The very existence of a high-minded goal 
—the reconquest of the formerly French eastern provinces—was in itself a 
guarantee that the army would not indulge in politics. The Boulangist 
movement was a complete failure: when Paul Derouléde tried to stage a 
revolt by planning a march on the Elysée palace, the general contacted by 
him promptly called the police. From the Franco-Prussian war of 1870 to 
the first World War, the army was vested with almost mystical powers: 
to cement national unity and prevent the strife between different political 
groups. The introduction of compulsory national service and a thorough 
reform of French military institutions helped it to become an intrinsic 
part of the nation. The enormous sacrifices made by France during the 
first World War show how real national sentiment was, and how—to a 
very large extent—the French army did succeed in its high-minded role. 

But somehow, in the period between the two World Wars, the rot set 
in: partly it was due to the very extent of French losses in the first World 
War; partly the cause was political, the parliamentary misrule of the 
Third Republic after 1918. As time went on, the French army cadres 
ceased to be a reflection of national sentiment as national sentiment itself 
became more and more divided. Increasingly the cadres of the French 
army tended to become the instruments of a certain kind of political think- 
ing. Roughly summarized, such thinking regarded the growth of socialism 
as by far the biggest menace in the world. It tended to respect and even 
admire the order and discipline then apparent in Fascist Italy and Nazi 
Germany. It was bitterly hostile to the social aspirations of the French 
working class. It regarded the advent of the Popular Front in 1936 as an 
unmitigated calamity. At the same time the French army staff, over- 
age and rigid in its orthodoxy, failed to adjust itself to the changing needs 
of modern strategy. General de Gaulle’s book on tank warfare ! sold less 
than a thousand copies when it was published in France. In Germany, 
in translation, sales exceeded ten thousand. 

In 1940 an eminent French historian called Marc Bloch, a Resistance 
leader shot by the Germans in 1944, began writing a book called Strange 
Defeat * which explains most dramatically how the 1940 defeat came about. 
The book is an account of Bloch’s own experiences as a Staff Officer during 
the second World War until the separate French Armistice: it is a high- 

1 Vers l’armée de métier (Paris, 1934). 


2 L’ Etrange défaite: témoignage écrit en 1940 (Paris, Editions Franc-Tireur, 1946). 
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minded but bitter attack on the French army’s state of mind at the out- 
break of war. He shows how the army cadres, lacking both faith in the men 
they commanded and conviction in the cause they were fighting for, allowed 
themselves—often unnecessarily—to be overrun without putting up any 
serious resistance. It is an indictment not only of France’s regular army 
but of the French middle class as a whole. And, in a sense, it explains and 
foresees the strange militarism of Vichy. It was as though, having lost 
its way, the French nation clung to the trappings of glory. France, per- 
haps more than other countries, has in the immediate past shown a re- 
markable capacity for self-deception. Vichy was self-deception on a truly 
massive scale, It is significant that when the Vichy regime attempted to 
find scapegoats for the 1940 defeat it turned on the politicians who had 
held office during the Popular Front period, not on the soldiers who had 
lost the war. At the Riom trial, the only soldier present was General 
Gamelin, and then only because he had been Commander-in-Chief at the 
time of the Popular Front. In a directive which makes strange reading 
today, a Government guidance note to the docile Vichy press on the eve 
of the Riom trial stated that whatever happened ‘the honour of the French 
army must be safeguarded’.! Self-deception took strange forms: as after 
the Dieppe raid, when Marshal Pétain wrote a letter to Hitler, requesting 
that France be allowed to take part in her own defence in the face of 
British aggression. 

The Resistance Movement itself was—at least in part—anti-militarist, 
revolutionary, and conspiratorial; its leaders were to a large extent civilian 
—former Prefects like Jean Moulin, journalists like d’Astier de la Vigerie, 
teachers like Georges Bidault. As the tide turned against the Nazis, more 
and more troops rallied to de Gaulle. But we should not forget the im- 
mense national and psychological difficulties facing de Gaulle and his 
army leaders at the end of the war: not only was there the difficulty of 
unifying a country whose population had been Litterly divided between 
Gaullists and Pétainists, Resistance men and Vichy militia; there was also 
the problem of absorbing the partisan forces into the French army, 
resolved mainly thanks to the genius of Generals Leclerc and de Lattre de 
Tassigny. In addition there was also the problem of cementing the cadres 
of the French army itself, of an army which had on at least two occasions 
—in Black Africa and Syria—been fighting on opposite sides. 

Inevitably, these events left an indelible mark on the French army. 
First of all, those who had experienced these divisions and upheavals re- 
solved that the army should never again be placed in a position when it 
was liable to become divided against itself. Then the French army, re- 
constituted at the war’s end, never quite lost its ‘inferiority complex’. 


1 Pierre Mazé and Roger Genebrier, Les grandes journées du procés de Riom (Paris, La 
jeune Parque, 1945). 
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This complex had a number of causes: the humiliating memories of the 
1940 rout; the fact that France’s actual contribution to victory had been 
small in proportion to her size; the feeling that, throughout the war, the 
majority of the French army cadres—apart from the happy few who 
rallied immediately to de Gaulle—had somehow lost control of their own 
destinies, had been the puppets of the pre-war and Vichy politicians as 
well as of their new Anglo-American allies. 

Such feelings explain, to a certain extent, the splendid, lavish shows 
put on by the French occupation forces in Germany immediately after the 
war. They explain, too, the eagerness with which the French Government 
of the day—and its regular army—involved itself in a war in Indo-China. 

The war in Indo-China, coming soon after the crisis caused by the 1940 
defeat, Vichy, and the conflict of loyalties between Pétain and de Gaulle, 
was to have an immense effect on the army. It was a war fought against 
increasingly well-armed and well-trained fanatical nationalists, over 
seven years, in a climate of general indifference in France herself. It 
certainly succeeded, as nothing else in the immediate past had done, in 
cementing the unity of the French regular army, but only at the expense 
of turning it into a ‘band of brothers’ isolated from the French nation as a 
whole. Since the French expeditionary force was confined to regulars, the 
nation itself was not seriously involved. Since American aid, in the latter 
stages at least, paid the cost of the war, there was not even the sense of 
financial involvement. It was only after the catastrophe of Dien Bien Phu 
that France was jolted into consciousness of the war. And by that time 
the French cause—which had at the very best of times had only the 
slenderest chances of success—was doomed. 

The theme of treason is dear to a defeated army: and it was easy for a 
number of regular officers to adopt the myth of an Indo-China defeat 
brought about by Communists, Leftists, Mendés-France, and an opposi- 
tion press. The regular army’s hatred for French politicians became sadly 
apparent in May 1954 (just before the Mendés-France Government came to 
power), On that day several French regular army officers, in civilian 
clothes, publicly slapped, kicked, and manhandled two French Cabinet 
Ministers at a ceremony commemorating the victory of the second World 
War. 

The experience of Indo-China left the French regular army with an 
abiding contempt for the politicians of the Fourth Republic, and forced 
them to draw some bitter conclusions. The first was that promises, in 
politics, mean very little. The army, acting in the light of the public 
statements made by a whole succession of governments, had pledged itself 
to protect the loyal, pro-French Vietnamese minorities, These had finally 
been left to their fate. The second was that its methods were completely 
outmoded in wars which, like the Indo-China war, were battles for men’s 
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minds far more than for mere military control over a given territory. The 
third, brought about by the somewhat hasty way in which the United 
States began replacing France as an economic and political “big brother’ in 
Southern Vietnam, was the quite unfounded suspicion that within the free 
world itself the United States had a vested interest in supplanting France 
in her traditional spheres of influence. These conclusions hardened into 
obsessions with the proclamation of Tunisian and Moroccan independence, 
which the army saw in simple, black and white terms: the French flag was 
being hauled down, the French empire was rapidly and tragically shrink- 
ing. There were additional, less high-minded reasons for anger: the French 
army is, by any standards, underpaid. The Indo-China war had brought 
prosperity to the French regular army. After Germany, Tunisia and 
Morocco had been the last bastions of gracious living. 

From 1954, the cadres of the French army came to examine its fresh 
crop of misfortunes and humiliations and draw up a new doctrine which 
took all these factors into consideration. This doctrine, gradually spread 
by a number of key officers with Indo-China experience, was that of the 
importance of ‘revolutionary warfare’. The French regular army had seen, 
at close hand, the work of Communist-inspired nationalists in Indo-China. 
The same methods, they decided, must be applied by the French army. 
Soon, the Algerian rebellion gave them the opportunity of putting their 
theories into practice. Briefly, methods advocated and gradually put into 
practice by the army in Algeria consist in devoting as much time as opera- 
tional requirements will allow to propaganda, good works and close con- 
tact with, and direction of, the Muslim population. In Algeria, the army 
has been building roads, teaching in schools, looking after the sick. In so 
doing, of course, they have attempted to win over the allegiance of the 
Muslims, and, in a number of areas they have succeeded. 

Unfortunately, they have not been content with this. On a pattern 
outlined by Mao Tse-tung, they have also attempted systematic, crude, 
and generally ineffective brainwashing: what is described, in French army 
memoranda, as the ‘mise en condition de la population’, the setting up of 
secret ‘hiérarchies paralléles’ to counter the F.L.N. conspiracy. They have 
also, and this is perhaps the most serious thing of all, put forward a 
seemingly logical but totally inadequate doctrine to justify such activity. 
Roughly, it can be expressed as follows: it is based on the assumption that 
there is a perpetual, irrevocable cold war going on between the Communist 
bloc and the rest of the world, and that one of the main Communist aims is 
to undermine the West through the encouragement of subversion in under- 
developed countries. While a good many of us will agree with most of this, 
it is not, I think, possible to accept the second half of the French army’s 
doctrine, namely, the Manichean proposition that the growth of national- 
ism, in whatever form or context, is bound to lead to catastrophe for the 
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West, since, in an under-developed country, independence equals neutral- 
ism, which in turn equals satellization by the Communist bloc. Moreover, 
in their eagerness to prove their point, the French army doctrinaires lump 
all past nationalist and revolutionary phenomena in the same boat. A 
special issue of the official Bulletin militaire d'information is devoted to a 
survey of all past revolutions in the last fifty years, from the original 
Bolshevik revolution of 1917 to the present Algerian rebellion, and taking 
in such various conflicts as the Spanish Civil War, Indian nationalist 
agitation, the war-time revolt in Iran, and Tunisian and Moroccan 
nationalism. The similar characteristics of all these events are codified and 
stressed. Their differences are deliberately or unconsciously ignored. 
Again, the French army doctrinaires mistake French indifference over 
what happened in Indo-China and what is happening today in Algeria for 
proof of the existence of a criminal conspiracy. Just as, over Indo-China, 
it has become widely accepted that the war was lost in the Paris ‘salons’, so 
it has become widely accepted, in the French army at least, that the F.L.N. 
rebellion draws most of its strength from outside Algeria. 

The doctrinaires in the French regular army are particularly concerned 
with what they describe as ‘the presence of F.L.N. sympathizers in French 
ranks’, the use of the United Nations as a ‘sounding board and prepaganda 
instrument’, and—even before 13 May—they went so far as to blame 
France’s democratic institutions for failing to provide so few safeguards 
against ‘treason’. Finally, the doctrinaires’ chief complaint—though this 
was naturally expressed more orally than in writing—was that French 
governmental instability was the rebellion’s best weapon: since it could 
never be taken for granted that a dramatic change in government would 
not lead, as in Tunisia and Morocco, to a complete reversal of past policy. 

The inference was clear: once the F.L.N.’s success had been attributed 
to these factors, the root cause of the rebellion was not in Algeria but in 
Paris. Hence the proliferation of army plots to overthrow the regime dur- 
ing the first months of 1958. Hence the army’s overwhelming support of 
the 13 May rebellion against the shaky authority of the Pflimlin Govern- 
ment, although the general consensus of opinion is now that a relatively 
small proportion of the army was actually involved in the 13 May uprising. 
Indeed, there is a considerable case to be made in favour of the army. 
It is put, by none other than General Paul Ely, the senior French military 
commander, in an important article published last year in an official army 
bulletin.1 Ely agrees that the army ‘assumed, alone and on its own initia- 
tive, responsibilities which should normally be shared’. But, he points 
out, both in Algiers and Paris there was a power vacuum, and the army 

was the only unifying factor between a rebellious Algeria and a leaderless 


1‘L’armée dans la nation’, by Paul Ely, in Revue Militaire d’Information, no. 297, 
August-September 1958. } 
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France. Ely affirms that the army did not foment the events of 13 May, 
but once they had occurred it was determined to ‘channel the movement 
to keep it within the national interest’. The army, says Ely, was in any 
case only a few days ahead of public opinion, since Parliament, and later 
a referendum, legally ratified, by a huge majority, the army’s own choice 
of de Gaulle. 

What follows in Ely’s report is an interesting analysis, on the part of 
France’s top soldier, of the role of the army. Partly to explain the French 
army’s role in May 1958, partly to placate Freach public opinion worried 
by the sudden emergence of a new power in France, Ely points out that 
‘owing to the very nature of the Algerian emergency, the army has in fact 
already been assuming far wider powers than it ever enjoyed before’. 
Whereas, Ely goes on, France has, as a nation, only adapted herself to 
economic forms of change, the army has moved with the times, has come 
face to face with the Communist peril: the Algerian conflict, he wrote, 
‘became a symbol of our will to greatness. Slowly, silently, over twelve 
years of war, an ideal has been forged. We have rejected the easy way out 
for the costly but generous task of keeping Algeria within the French 
community. Algeria’, he adds, ‘is a test of whether we can avoid a conflict 
between the Western world and under-developed countries, whether we 
can save Algeria from totalitarian domination.’ Ely concludes with a note 
of warning to the army itself: reminding officers of the spectacular impact 
of the French army on events last year, he calls on them to remain 
obedient. (‘An army always keeps in its proper place when a government 
is strong’, he says.) It must not overstep its powers. It must remain an 
integral part of the nation. 

What conclusions can one draw from all this? 

In the first place, I think, it is clear, both from General Ely’s authorita- 
tive tone and from last year’s events themselves, that the regular cadres of 
the French army have no intention of surrendering their Algerian vocation. 
As early as 1842, Marshal Bugeaud, the conqueror of Algeria, had written: 
‘the army is no less necessary to develop than it is to preserve our Algerian 
heritage. It is and will remain for a very long time the only serious task 
force capable of transforming the country, of opening it up to African and 
French commercial channels.’ After a little more than a hundred years of 
neglect, that is the aim of the French army today. Nor is it necessarily a 
bad aim. A senior French official, deploring the lack of any political 
foundations on which to work in Algeria, told me recently: ‘There are in 
fact two Muslim political parties in Algeria—there is the F.L.N. and there 
is the French army.’ And, from first-hand experience, I know that the 
French army—when it is not engaged on operations against the F.L.N.— 
takes its social, educational role very seriously indeed, to the extent, very 
often, of protecting the Muslim from the high-handedness of the French 
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settlers. It is not generally known that one of the army’s abortive plots— 
before 13 May (for I think that General Ely is a little optimistic about the 
non-involvement of the French army officers in the plotting)—was to take 
the most notorious ‘ultras’ and send them out of Algeria by military plane, 
at the same time turning over part of their estates to the landless Muslim 
peasants. Far more than in {ndo-China, the French army has assumed 
responsibility for the under-privileged Muslims hovering in the nightmare 
world between French and F.L.N. domination. And it is certain, to my 
mind, that any attempt by a French government—even by de Gaulle 
himself—to leave the Muslims to their own fate would lead to a real army 
crisis. This in turn explains de Gaulle’s cautious policy in Algeria. He 
knows just how far and at what pace he can operate without losing the 
army’s loyalty, and he has, of course, promoted out of Algeria most of the 
more turbulent, wildly doctrinaire officers. 

That is why the French army—one can safely predict—will be fully 
engaged in Algeria, if not operationally, at any rate as a kind of maid of 
all work, for some years to come. And, somehow, the tremendous costs 
will have to be borne unless France can once more persuade the United 
States that Algeria really is more important to the West than Berlin, that 
it is a N.A.T.O. commitment whose costs should be shared by France’s 
allies. 

But will the French army be content to remain within the terms defined 
for it by General Ely? Some months ago I felt that it would not. Today I 
am less certain. For one thing, the army—at any rate the best elements 
of the French army—have a very real fear at the back of their minds of 
becoming what they describe as a ‘Mexican army’, meaning an army 
which, on the South American model, foments a coup d’état at regular 
intervals. Nor do they want to become a Spanish army: their contempt 
for politicians extends, even today, to those senior French officers who 
have retired to go into politics themselves. Moreover, their brief experi- 
ence as prefects in Algeria was salutary in that it showed them that the 
problems of even local administration can be immensely complicated; 
there is a tendency, in any regular army, to assume that it can do a far 
better job than civilians can, and this, they found in Algeria last year, is 
simply not true. 

Finally, for all the existing doctrinaire talk about the French army’s 
vocation in Algeria, it can be said that the de-politicization of the army is 
going on apace, with the approval of the top military leaders in Algeria, 
all of whom are now—after General Allard’s departure—one hundred per 
cent loyal to de Gaulle: funds for psychological warfare, for instance, have 
been drastically cut; the army has been told to pay less attention to 
political principles, and more to fighting the F.L.N. To a certain extent, 
the Fourth Republic conditioned the French army into thinking in 
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political terms without at all realizing the implications. The former 
Minister for Algeria, Robert Lacoste, for instance, went so far, in a direc- 
tive issued to all troops in Algeria in 1957, as to call on them to ‘correct, 
in their letters home, French misconceptions about Algeria’. Naturally 
the most rabid doctrinaires in the French army seized on this directive to 
carry out their own private indoctrination of their own troops, and rela- 
tives of serving Frenchmen in Algeria began receiving very odd letters 
indeed, drafted more or less as political manifestoes by a number of com- 
manding officers. Such an example of irresponsibility on the part of a 
Cabinet Minister would be inconceivable today. 

But, in the last resort, the question whether the activists in the French 
army attempt to gain a political hold on France herself is a matter of de 
Gaulle’s own vigilance. There are some 170,000 former French para- 
troopers in various paratroop associations. There are hundreds of thou- 
sands of ex-servicemen in mostly right-wing ex-servicemen’s organizations 
which could, conceivably, play the same kind of political role in France 
as they have attempted to play in Algeria. There are, in the army, some 
200 officers of the rank of Major and above who might very well lend a 
hand to a fascist-type coup d’état—though, from what one has been able to 
learn of their blueprints for France, their plans are a naive mixture of 
national socialism (though devoid of racial hatred) and fail to deal with 
fundamental questions of foreign policy and economic policy; in short their 
blueprint is full of inconsistencies and half-baked historical analogies which 
no second-year ‘sciences politiques’ student could read without laughing. 
With the tremendous presidential powers at his disposal, de Gaulle should 
have no difficulty in keeping them in check—especially since he has already 
expressed himself on the subject. ‘In a country where the military would 
make the law’, he wrote in Le fil de l’epée in 1932, ‘one cannot doubt that 
the springs of power, extended to excess, would end by breaking . . . it is 
a very fitting thing that politics and the army do not mix.’ For France 
and for the Western world, de Gaulle’s elephantine memory may prove a 
very precious thing. 


Aadress at Chatham House, 
13 April 1959 
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NEW DOCUMENTS ON THE HISTORY 
OF MUNICH 


A SELECTION FROM THE SOVIET AND 
CZECHOSLOVAK ARCHIVES 


WILLIAM V. WALLACE 


German diplomatic documents have become a familiar, indeed 

almost a discouraging, sight on the shelves of most libraries of 
recent international history. The maroon of the American and the olive 
green of the Italian are also beginning to assume prominence. But from 
east of the half-way line in Europe there is nothing comparable. 

The appearance of even a single slim volume of Russian and Czecho- 
slovak diplomatic documents on the Munich period is thus an event of 
some importance. Up till now there have been virtually no Russian docu- 
ments and not a great many Czechoslovak ones. Such of the latter as 
have appeared have been published in dribs and drabs, some by the Nazis, 
some by the Communists, others by Czechoslovak exiles from both re- 
gimes. But New Documents on the History of Munich, published in 
September 1958 to mark the twentieth anniversary of the Munich Agree- 
ment, is issued jointly by the Russian and Czechoslovak Foreign Ministries 
and contains sixty-one documents in English translation covering the 
period of six months or so from the Anschluss to Munich.! 

Together they form quite an important contribution to the history 
of the period. For example, three Czechoslovak documents of 21-28 July 
1938 show how the Czechoslovak Government sought French advice on 
whether they should accept the British offer to send out Lord Runciman 
as investigator and mediator, and how they were advised to accept 
immediately and unconditionally (Nos. 21-3). Another group of five 
documents of 1-11 September 1938, one Czechoslovak and four Russian, 
seems to settle an old dispute. It was at this time that M. Georges Bonnet 
made official inquiries of Moscow as to what aid it would render to the 
Czechoslovaks in the event of a war. According to what he said at the 
time to Sir Eric Phipps, the British Ambassador in Paris, and subsequently 
put down in his memoirs, the Russians did speak of taking the matter 
to the League of Nations but seem to have made no mention of anything 
so concrete as military talks. But both Sir Winston Churchill, who had 


ik solid black and green backs of the many volumes of British and 


3 Orbis, Prague, 1958. 135 pp., 2.50 Kés. The volume, edited by V. F. Klochko eé¢ al., 
has also been published in various other languages as well as in Czech and Russian. 

2 Documents on British Foreign Policy, 1919-1939, Third Series, vol. 11 (London, 1949), 
no. 791; G. Bonnet, Défense de la Paix, tome 1 (Geneva, 1946), p. 199. 
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heard it from Mr Ivan Maisky, the Russian Ambassador in London, and 
M. Robert Coulondre, who as French Ambassador in Moscow had been 
partly involved, have reported that the Russians did propose immediate 
Staff conversations between the French, the Czechoslovaks, and them- 
selves to prepare joint measures for the defence of Czechoslovakia. This 
the Czechoslovak—Russian documents bear out (Nos. 25-7 and 29-30). 

There is more information to be gleaned from these two particular 
sets of documents, and more still from the rest. In this sense the collection 
is very much to be welcomed. But it is not above criticism. Three of the 
61 documents are neither Czechoslovak nor Russian. Of the remaining 
58 at least a dozen have already been published in some form or other, and 
so not all of them are new. And even at full muster, 26 Czechoslovak and 
32 Russian documents are a poor turnout in comparison with the 1,300 or 
so British and 600 or so German documents which have been published 
for the same period. The French, of course, have an even poorer turnout, 
but tu quogue is no sort of excuse. 

It might be argued that there were no other documents available, or at 
least none of ‘2qual historical interest. This sort of argument is usually 
impossible to refute. But not so in this case. Of the Russian archives no 
Westerner has inside knowledge. Three years ago, however, I was privi- 
leged to be allowed limited access to certain files of the Ministry of Foreign 
Affairs in Prague, and I can therefore pass some comment on the Czecho- 
slovak documents. And one thing is clear, that many more could have 
been published of at least as great historical interest. 

Between the Anschluss and Munich Dr Vojtéch Mastny, the Czecho- 
slovak Minister in Berlin, sent to Prague 144 ‘current political reports’ 
or dispatches. Nearly all of them are extant—they may in fact all be— 
but only one of them is published now. Dated 7 May 1938, it is a fair 
account of the deliberate preparation of German public opinion for mili- 
tary intervention in Czechoslovakia (No. 11). At least as interesting for 
the historian would have been Mastny’s dispatch of 1 June, in which he 
carefully assesses Germany’s economic intentions against Czechoslovakia.? 
And equally worth publishing would have been his many reports of con- 
versations with Sir Nevile Henderson and M. André Francois-Poncet, the 
British and French Ambassadors in Berlin—especially with Francois- 
Poncet in view of the absence of French documents.’ 

Yet only one of Mastny’s reports has found its way into this new 


1 Sir Winston Churchill, The Second World War, vol. 1 (London, 1948), p. 230; R. 
Coulondre, De Staline a Hitler (Paris, 1950), p. 156. 

2 Archives of the Czechoslovak gat of Foreign Affairs (hereafter called Archives), 
Dispatches from Berlin, no. 99-634 

Ibid. nos. 45-274/38, *70-386/38, 79-485/38, 85-503/38, 86-594/38, 96-586/38, 
113-719/38, 115-722/38, 123-730/38, 125-737/38, 128-741/38, 134-780/38, 135-781/38, 
138--833/38, 144-863/38, 145-864/38, 148-887/38, 149-888/38, 154-903/38, 155-904/38, 159- 
953/38, 257138. 168-986/38, 175-1033/38, 176-1034/38, 178-1072/38, 179-1078/38 aid 
153-1092/3 
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and collection. And not a single telegram. How many of these he sent, however, . 


een I do not know, since I did not have access to them. Nor did I have access 
liate to the telegrams sent by Mr Jan Masaryk, the Czechoslovak Minister in 
em- London. They may not have been very numerous, as Masaryk was 


This | exceedingly fond of using the telephone, but some others would surely 
¥ have been at least as well worth reproducing as the one now selected. 
ular | Dated 28 April, it reports on the military defeatism and political pessi- 
tion mism of Mr Leslie Hore-Belisha, the British Secretary of State for War— 
‘the | ‘He said in so many words: The fate of Czechoslovakia is sealed’ (No. 10). 
ning And failing more of his telegrams, something could have been included 
and from Masaryk’s dispatches. 

and These I was lucky enough to see. In the six months before Munich he 
0 or wrote a mere five—‘My literary activity as a writer of political reports’, he 
shed } pleaded in July, ‘has never reached the level of some of my more produc- 
out, tive diplomatic colleagues’, of which the ‘cause is not only laziness’.! 
But all five are full of interest and would have been worth publishing. 
rat The fifth alone, dated 29 August, ought to have won a place even as nothing 
ally more than a sort of complement to the single telegram, for in it Masaryk 
Ss no reports the somewhat surprising news that Mr R. M. Barrington-Ward, 
rivi- Assistant Editor of The Times, ‘told me that he considers co-operation 
eign with Germany out of the question’, and that Lord Lothian, who had 
cho- visited Hitler in 1935 and 1937, ‘telephoned me that he has ceased to be a 
vave | germanophile’—though of course the burden of the dispatch is rather less 


cheering.” 
cho- Given the availability of plenty of good material, the question then 
srts’ arises why these particular few documents should have been chosen for 


e— publication. In the case of Mastny’s dispatch and Masaryk’s telegram, 
fair slant was obviously important. Mastny refers to the ‘considerable influ- 


nili- ence...exerted on the German public...by the reproduction of 
y for | French and English pronouncements @ Ja Barthélemy and Rothermere 
h he in the German press’. Here were important personages in France and 
kia.2 } Britain abetting Germany. As for Masaryk’s report on Hore-Belisha, here 
con- was an actual member of the Government in Britain abandoning Czecho- 


the slovakia. ‘The documents included in this publication’, declares its pre- 
sois- face, ‘reveal the bourgeois distortion of the history of Munich.’ Yet a 
historian need not be anti-bourgeois, nor need he indulge in counter- 
new distortions, to conclude that by and large the West abetted Germany and 
oR. abandoned Czechoslovakia. A great many documents, not only Czecho- 
slovak, do carry evidence of this sort. The selection here may not be 
altogether representative, but it is not necessarily tendentious. 


eh But the omissions from some of the documents which have been 
1 Archives, Dispatches from London, no. 8-630/38. 


2 ibid., no. ro—-804/38. 
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selected are rather tendentious. One of Masaryk’s most productive col- 
leagues was Dr Stefan Osusky, the Czechoslovak Minister in Paris, 
Indeed, Osusky was probably the most productive for, although second to 
Mastny in the number of his dispatches (he produced only 105), he sur- 
passed him in wordage. Perhaps it was for this reason that two of his 
dispatches were included—as well as two of his telegrams. Again it was 
only dispatches I was allowed to see. But the omissions from them are 
significant enough. 

On 1 June Britain asked France to join in exerting pressure on Czecho- 
slovakia to accept the latest Sudeten proposals as a basis for discussion, 
Bonnet told Phipps that he would, though not jointly, but all that he 
instructed M. Victor de Lacroix, the French Minister in Prague, to do on 
8 June was to make some inquiries. According to that portion of Osusky’s 
dispatch of 7 June now published, Bonnet made up his mind, or rather 
changed his mind, after a conversation Osusky had with M. Alexis Léger, 
Secretary General at the Quai d’Orsay (No. 18). But the two-thirds of the 
dispatch not now published detail this conversation of 2 June and show 
why it had such consequences. Osusky appears in a favourable light as a 
shrewd and determined defender of Czechoslovakia’s existence, pressing 
the French to uphold their treaty obligations and maintain their position 
independent of the British.2 Why omit the passage? Was not Osusky a 
good Czechoslovak? From the point of view of this publication he was 
apparently not. Now a politically active anti-Communist exile, he must 
ipso facto be one of those who then flew the colours of what the preface 
calls the ‘bourgeois Czechoslovak Government, actuated by its own nar- 
row Class interests . . . preferring the sacrifice of the national interests of 
its country and a shameful capitulation’. As such he could presumably not 
be allowed to appear in «. good light, and so the text had to be cut. At 
least one document hac to be purged to avoid casting doubts on a hypo- 
thesis. And another. Osusky’s report of 28 July lacks the last three- 
quarters, in which he is once more seen as the staunch advocate of the 
Czechoslovak case (No. 23).3 Admittedly Osusky is a long-winded witness, 
but he still ought to be heard. Some of the omissions are without doubt 
tendentious. 

The most subjective editing, however, and with it the most tendentious 
selecting, are to be found in those Czechoslovak documents which deal 
with another and much more important hypothesis, what the preface 
calls the ‘fact that in the tragic days of Munich the Soviet Union was the 
only true friend of the Czechoslovak people’, that it ‘was ready to offer 
Czechoslovakia military aid even without France participating, on the 


1 Documents on British Foreign Policy, 1919-1939, Third Series, vol. 1 (London, 1949), 
NOS. 353-4, 357, 389, and 398. f 

2 Archives, Dispatches from Paris, no. 68—700/38. 

3 ibid., no. 97—1032/38. 
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condition that Czechoslovakia would defend herself and would request 
Soviet assistance’. 

‘Offer’ should read ‘render’. It is a mistranslation of the Czech. But 
even if it were just a question of offering and not rendering aid, the docu- 
ments selected do not give the ‘convincing proof’ claimed for them, that 
Russia was prepared to help Czechoslovakia alone. On 10 September 
Mr Zdenék Fierlinger, the Czechoslovak Minister in Moscow, reports ‘from 
a source close to the Kremlin that even the question of action without 
France had been discussed there’ (No. 29). But this was only a discussion, 
not a decision, and the report is second-hand. No one could ask to see in 
print what, with some degree of licence, might be termed the Kremlin’s 
Cabinet minutes, but the Soviet Foreign Office ought surely to have 
something a little more first-hand on its files. And by 29 September 
Fierlinger is reporting only that ‘there exists in Government circles here 
amuch greater determination to extend considerable efforts in the event 
of a world conflict than outward appearances might suggest and than is 
perhaps revealed by Litvinov’s speeches’ (No. 55). 

Of course, on 19 September Mr Klement Gottwald, Secretary General 
of the Czechoslovak Communist Party, is seen advising President BeneS 
that ‘if it was a question of something over and above the obligations’ of 
the Soviet Union, he ‘should formulate exactly what and put an inquiry 
to the Government of the U.S.S.R.’ (No. 37). And three days later Mr 
Vladimir Potyomkin, Deputy People’s Commissar for Foreign Affairs, 
inquires of Fierlinger ‘why our Government had never raised the question 
of unconditional aid by the Soviet Union’ (No. 47). But there is no docu- 
ment, either Czechoslovak or Russian, stating explicitly that Russia was 
ready—still less that she said she was ready—to help Czechoslovakia on 
her own so long as Czechoslovakia made a fight of it and asked for help. 
The hypothesis is not proven. 

All this can be said without introducing outside material—and without 
reference to the unpublished documents from the Czechoslovak archives. 
But it is just these unpublished documents, or unpublished parts of docu- 
ments, that show the efforts extended in the present collection to sub- 
stantiate the hypothesis. For example, Fierlinger cables on 23 April 1938 
that: 

A conference was held in the Kremlin which was attended by Stalin, Molotov, 
Voroshilov, Litvinov and Kaganovich. Following a report by Alexandrovsky 
on the political situation in Czechoslovakia, this decision was made: If requested, 
the U.S.S.R. is prepared—in agreement with France and Czechoslovakia—to 
take all necessary measures relating to the security of Czechoslovakia. She dis- 
poses of all necessary means for doing so. The state of the Army and Air Force 
allows of this. Voroshilov is very optimistic. Willingness to give effective aid 


will always exist here, as long as Czechoslovakia does not abandon her demo- 
cratic policy. Alexandrovsky was empowered to convey this to President 


BeneS. [...] (No. 7). 
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This is one of the clearest possible indications that Russia was willing and 
able to help Czechoslovakia in concert with France—and let not a refuta- 
tion of the wilder claims advanced for Russia in any way detract from 
the credit due to her for her readiness to fulfil her obligations. But the 
bracketed-dotted section omitted from Fierlinger’s telegram goes on: 


I would add that I myself did not negotiate for this. The conference is the out- 
come of an initiative from Boncour which I mentioned to Litvinov. Perhaps, 
too, they have news here direct from Paris. 


In a word, the ball had been served from the French court, not from the 
Russian, a fact which puts a slightly less heroic complexion on the Kremlin 
decision. And another part of the omission reads: 


From all the indications it is obvious that the policy of the U.S.S.R. is beginning 
to turn to constructive purposes. In terms of internal politics there is also an 
obvious endeavour to soften the character of Stalin’s personal dictatorship. 


What was no more than the Russian response to a French approach was 
none the less very laudable. But it was. especially so in view of the fact 
that it represented a change for the better in Russia—at last. But to have 
reproduced all this would not exactly have helped to prove that Russia 
was Czechoslovakia’s best friend, and so part of one more document was 
edited out. 

In comparative terms an almost excessive use is made of Fierlinger’s 
papers. Five of his eighty or so important telegrams and one of his four- 
teen dispatches are included. But in spite of their obvious predilection for 
them, the selectors have still managed to leave out all the less pleasing 
ones. And they have done so not just for the interesting sidelights they 
provide on Soviet practice, as for example: 


On Wednesday 25 May I was received by Litvinov who apologised for not hav- 
ing been able to speak with me immediately upon his return because he had 
been suffering from bronchitis. I have the impression, however, that apart 
from his chance sickness it is his customary practice of first of all giving the 
news to the Kremlin that forces him to receive a Minister only two or three days 
after his return from Geneva.” 


But some of Fierlinger’s material has obviously been omitted for its 
criticism of Russian behaviour and policy. 

When on g September Potyomkin expresses surprise at some pessimism 
in Prague about the value of the Soviet alliance, Fierlinger retorts that he 
himself ‘had previously warned Potyomkin and Litvinov of the possible 
consequences of the cold reception of [Czechoslovak] army representatives 
and of various incidents involving several officers’. Again, on 17 Septem- 
ber Fierlinger is seen ‘protesting very sharply against an article in the 

1 Archives, Telegrams from Moscow, no. 380/38. 


2 Archives, Dispatches from Moscow, no. 4-—497/38. 
% Archives, Telegrams from Moscow, no. 746/38. 
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Journal de Moscow in which the [Czechoslovak] Prime Minister was re- 
proached with irresolution and a “‘habit of capitulating” ’.1 

Criticism of policy comes on 27 August when Fierlinger tells Pot- 
yomkin that his opinion of France is ‘too pessimistic’, and on 9 September 
when he tells him that his criticisms of France are ‘only partly correct’.* 
But none of the documents from which these extracts come is included in 
the present collection. Another that ought to have been in along with the 
group of five documents on Franco-Russian exchanges in September is a 
telegram from Fierlinger on the 3rd of that month in which he reports 
having told Potyomkin that ‘I agree with the stand of the Government of 
the U.S.S.R.; none the less I consider its reply too theoretical, and I 
should wish to see the U.S.S.R. in a more active role’? Particularly on 
Russia the collection is tendentious. 

Which does not mean to say either that the collection is valueless or 
that Russia was unfaithful. Neither is true. What is true is that Russian 
policy is not accurately represented in the Czechoslovak documents as 
here selected and edited. The Soviet Union did not play a panoramic, 
technicoloured role in 1938. It played on the small screen in black and 
white, much as did the other Powers. The details of its role are outside 
the scope of this article. But probably one of the best assessments of 
Russia’s attitude in the Munich period is to be found in part of an un- 
published Czechoslovak document, a Fierlinger dispatch of 17 September: 


I told Coulondre that I do not exclude a definite distaste on the part of the 
Soviet Union for going to war today. Nor do I underestimate sure signs of 
internal difficulties within the Soviet Union. But on the other hand it is im- 
possible to doubt its goodwill or its loyal attitude in the meantime. It is under- 
standable that it wishes the matter to be dealt with before the whole European 
public because, as Potyomkin indicated to me again the last time I was with 
him, the Soviet Union wishes to avoid the suspicion that it is deliberately draw- 
ing Europe into a conflict which in the end it would not join and which it would 
exploit only for subversive propaganda. In my opinion the Soviet Union has 
stated very clearly that it would place at the disposal of France and Czecho- 
slovakia all its resources as a Power, its land, air, and sea forces; and a touch- 
stone in this sense could be General Staff conversations. It is obvious that the 
Soviet Union is forced like France to follow a realistic policy and that there are 
two alternatives for it today: either to go to war together with the Western 
Powers, and to win it relatively easily and to rid itself of the danger threatening 
it from the side of fascism, or, should Czechoslovakia be betrayed, to isolate 
itself definitively from Western Europe. . . . It is strong enough to defend itself 
against a powerful attack on its own soil and therefore its choice will be relatively 
easy. Ruling circles here are convinced that the expansion of Germany will 
then turn against its nearest neighbours and especially, too, against the West, 
and the Soviet Union will have enough time to complete its defences and im- 
prove the organization of its army. Particularly, should the growing idea of a 
four-Power conference without the participation of the Soviet Union be 


1 Archives, Dispatches from Moscow, no. 16-857/38. 
2 Archives, Telegrams from Moscow, nos. 698/38 and 746/38. 
3 Ibid., no. 725/38. 
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realized, I am afraid that the Soviet Union would abrogate its pact with 
France.} 


Of the foreign diplomats in Moscow Fierlinger was probably the best 
informed, and in all fairness he ought to have been quoted in full. 

On the Russian papers in the present volume it is of course impossible 
to comment in the same fashion as on the Czechoslovak. It cannot be 
proved, though it might be inferred, that their selection has been as 
tendentious. But some criticisms can be suggested. One of them has 
already been made: that too many key statements of Soviet resolve appear 
in Czechoslovak rather than in Russian reports. Another is that there are 
too many public declarations among the Russian documents. Finally, 
whereas derogatory comments on President BeneS are included, friendly 
ones are not. Mr Sergei Alexandrovsky, the Russian Minister in Prague, 
is reported as commenting on 29 September that ‘BeneS is afraid of 
the masses’ (No. 56). But in an earlier unpublished telegram from the 
Czechoslovak Embassy in Moscow Potyomkin is reported as saying—after 
Runciman’s arrival in Prague—that ‘everything President BeneS does is 
understandable’.? Of such an important remark there must be some trace 
in the Russian archives—but there is not a hint here. In contrast to the 
proverb of the loaf, half the evidence is not necessarily better than none— 
that is, unless it is only intended as propaganda. 

And unfortunately the whole collection of documents, both Czecho- 
slovak and Russian, has too strong a suggestion of propaganda, of making 
the most of Munich, of besmirching the Western Powers, glorifying the 
Soviet Union, and condemning the former regime in Czechoslovakia. 
Much of the behaviour of the Western Powers in relation to Czechoslovakia 
was unsavoury ; most of the policy of the Soviet Union was strictly correct, 
occasionally even generous; some elements of the former regime in Czecho- 
slovakia did embrace treason. But no more. And though many tenden- 
tious publications have appeared in the West, they do not include official 
publications. Failings they may have, but the Documents on British 
Foreign Policy are not only very full, they are full of adverse comments on 
the history of British foreign policy. They are designed to serve the pur- 
pose, not of making propaganda, but of writing history. I was permitted 
to see some documents on Czechoslovak foreign policy to help me in 
writing a purely academic work on the history of Munich. It is to be 
hoped that the mood has not now changed and that the Czechoslovaks— 
and the Russians—will find it possible to publish their archives in fuller 
and franker form. 


July 1959 


1 Archives, Dispatches from Moscow, no. 16-857/38. 
2 Archives, Telegrams from Moscow, no. 650-38. 
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GENERAL CLASSIFICATION 


PAGE PAGE 
BIBLIOGRAPHY AND REFERENCE. 499 MIDDLE East AND MEDITERRA- 
THE COMMONWEALTH : NEAN . 482 
EcoONOMIC AND SOCIAL ; 466 NorTH AMERICA 3 495 
EUROPE . 474 PHILOSOPHY AND POLITICS 456 
Far EAst AND PacIFIC. . 492 SECOND WoRLD WAR AND ITS 
INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS . 455 SOUTH AND SouTH-East AsIA . 489 
INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATION . 458 STRATEGY AND DISARMAMENT . 462 
Latin AMERICA AND CARIBBEAN 497 U.S.S.R. . 481 


INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS 


METHODOLOGY OF THE STUDY OF INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS. By Trygve 
Mathisen. Oslo University Press; New York, The Macmillan Company, 
1959. x+265 pp. Biblicg. Index. $3.75. Kr. 2r1. 

How are international affairs in general to be studied? Like others who have 

faced this question, Dr Mathisen, coming to it with a mind fresh and free, appar- 

ently, of vested interests, has arrived at a well-developed answer of his own. 

While soundly informative, therefore, on what is currently being done by others, 

and on what varying assumptions, his book is essentially a reasoned case for 

‘the development of a new subject’, by no means ‘to obviate the special studies’ 

already devoted to various aspects of its subject-matter, but rather ‘to supple- 

ment them in a successful way by synthesising otherwise isolated findings’ 

(pp. 240-1). There is, he asserts, ‘no short cut to this extremely difficult field of 

international relations, no matter how well the course of study is planned’. But 

‘a great many difficulties are undoubtedly due to the fact that the field is still 

in its initial, experimental stage, with blurred boundaries and hardly any aca- 

demic recognition’ (p. 32). And this notwithstanding a certain resolution of 
the Utrecht ‘world universities’ Unesco conference in 1948, urging upon all uni- 
versities the provision by chairs, or otherwise, for the study and teaching of this 
subject. The provision of ‘a subject variously called international politics or 
international relations in the department of political science’ does, it is true, 
seem to him to have worked well, ‘in spite of the fact that there is hardly any 
organic connection between this subject and those previously given in political 
science’. But then political science ‘is a new and not too homogeneous discipline’ 

(p. 246). The treatment of international relations as ‘a new branch of learning’ 

(p. 27) is primarily an Anglo-American phenomenon, and ‘the solutions’ of ‘the 

individual professors’ to whom its development has been largely left ‘differ 

considerably’ (p. 29). Even within a given university the approach in one insti- 
tution may be ‘somewhat more philosophical’ (p. 29) than in another. While in 
the main concerned rather to identify than to evaluate the various ways of 
meeting similar needs, Dr Mathisen does have a good word for London, where 
the stressing at elementary level of The Structure of International Society is 
seen by him as ‘a great step towards an independent discipline’ (p. 29). In him- 
self using the term ‘international relations’ as referring to a distinct discipline, he 
disclaims the idea that that is the most common way of using it. Yet the subject 
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may, he judges, ‘be capable of aspiring to a higher status’ (p. 2) than it commonly 
is given. ‘On the whole it seems already safe to predict that international rela- 
tions will develop in the direction of a distinct subject, and that an increasing 
number of institutions will establish departments for this discipline’ (p. 246). 
Thank you, Dr Mathisen. C. A. W. MANNING 


THE BACKGROUND TO CURRENT AFFAIRS. By D. W. Crowley. London, Mac- 
millan; New York, St Martin’s Press, 1958. ix+370 pp. Maps. Index. 
$4.50. 2Is. 

THE would-be writer of books on current affairs for the non-expert reader must 

needs face many difficulties arising from the extensive range and complexity of 

contemporary international affairs, the rapid tempo of events, and the sheer 
volume of material. Dr Crowley has wisely concentrated on presenting and ex- 
plaining, in a book of moderate length and in simple terms, the main issues of 
present-day world politics. He has taken as his starting-point the need for 

Britain to adapt herself to her relative loss of economic and military power. 

Among the forces operating in this mid-twentieth century he particularly 

stresses the trend towards internationalism among the more advanced and the 

rise of nationalism among the less advanced countries, and views the problems 
of the West as arising largely from the conflict between these two forces. The 
development of the Commonwealth; racial problems; the conflict between the 

West and the Soviet Union, with its centre of tension in a divided Germany; 

the problem of European integration; and the processes of the United Nations 

are treated in the context of the trend towards internationalism. There follows 

a survey of Asian nationalism, and the book concludes with an examination of 

the implications of nuclear weapons. 

There are excellent and balanced sections on the Commonwealth and racial 
problems in Africa. The chapters on Communism and the Soviet Union might 
have been expanded a little to deal more adequately with events since 1953, 
while the United Nations and especially the technical agencies are given rather 
summary treatment. Asian nationalism is discussed in a sympathetic yet 
critical spirit. There are some errors which need correction. The ‘Curzon’ line 
was not drawn by Lord Curzon (p. 143). The French Christian Democrats are 
the M.R.P., not M.R.A. (p. 177). The European Defence Community was not 
to come under the control of the Council of Europe (p. 178). Ieuan G. JoHN 


PHILOSOPHY AND POLITICS 


ETHics IN A WoRLD OF Power: The Political Ideas of Friedrich Meinecke. By 
Richard W. Sterling. Princeton University Press, 1958; London, Oxford 
University Press, 1959. xi+318 pp. Bibliog. Index. $6. 36s. 

MEINECKE was a subtle historian of ideas, not a political philosopher, but in his 

intellectual odyssey he traversed the deepest issues of political thought. Born 

in the year Bismarck became Prussian premier, he grew up to regard Hegel, 

Ranke, and Bismarck as the three liberators of the German State. There was a 

certair: loftiness and breadth about his conservative nationalism, but until 1918 

the tedious polarities of his thought (real and ideal, power and culture, national- 

ism and cosmopolitanism, etc.) were invariably resolved into a predominance of 
the harsher component. In the first World War he justified the ultimatum to 

Serbia and the invasion of Belgium, he approved of unrestricted submarine war- 

fare, and he explained to the minority peoples of the Central Powers that though 

the nation-state had been the proper goal for the Germans, it was their duty to 
remain content with the multi-national state. The shock of defeat started him 
on an assiduous criticism of his old beliefs. The moral autonomy of the State, 
the primacy of foreign policy, international relations as the fruitful competition 
of vigorously egotistic Powers, all gradually dissolved. He moved nearer to 
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Goethe, and as an old man came to find the ultimate truth of politics not in the . 


ideal, super-individual corporate personality of the nation-state, but in the 
martyrdom of the individual rebel against Hitler’s Reich. This is a valuable 
study of German political realism, and Professor Sterling, who was Meinecke’s 
student and friend after the second World War, has written it in reverence and 
love. It is a poignant book too, because its political discernment cannot be dis- 
sociated from Meinecke’s personal tragedy. Was he the bearer of the great tradi- 
tion of German culture and scholarship through revolution and defeat? Or a 
learned barbarian, tardily honesi, whom the blows of fate compelled painfuily 
to work his passage into the moral climate of European civilization? 
MARTIN WIGHT 


DEMOCRACY AND THE CHALLENGE OF Power. By David Spitz. New York, 
Columbia University Press, 1958; London, Oxford University Press, 1959. 
ix-+228 pp. Bibliog. Index. $5. 4os. 

PROFESSOR Spitz of Ohio State University has written an able but gloomy book. 

He is, of course, a democrat, and he believes that that society is best in which 

personal participation in affairs is ‘maximized’ and political opinion is freest. 

But in this book his standpoint is that of a twentieth-century Tocqueville, who 

sees the challenges and menaces to freedom that exist even in the most open 

and critical societies. In one chapter, ‘The “Tyranny” of Public Sentiment’, he 
does conclude that Tocqueville’s idea of the tyranny of public opinion has little 
relevance to a democratic society like the American. But if, in one respect, 

Tocqueville exaggerated, the opportunity for oppression is now much greater 

than it was in his day. Professor Spitz makes this particularly clear where 

political opinion and personal freedom are concerned, and cites the limitations 
on those Americans who are thought to hold Communist opinions, or who have 

‘unorthodox’ pigmentation. It is not merely that democratic government can 

itself oppress, and, hidden in bureaucratic forms, be remote from direct control 

by the governed; it also permits other powers, economic, academic, and social, 
themselves to become oppressive. Nor are these trends matters of human sin, of 
tyranny, ambition, or the power-drive; ‘good’ rulers become in time as selfish 
and dangerous as ‘bad’. Any form of government, including the most demo- 
cratic, is always a choice between evils. One recalls Sir Winston Churchill’s 
remark that ‘Democracy is the worst form of government, except every other 

form of government that has ever been tried’. Professor Spitz has written a 

frank and sophisticated book. It may be that the United States, with its 

minorities, its race problem, its Communist fears, and (behind all the ballyhoo) 
its small respect for those who take part in public affairs, reveals the problems of 

a contemporary democratic society more nakedly than does our own. Or is it 

that the only democracy that works is still, as Shaw said, an aristocratic 

democracy? EsMOND WRIGHT 


Five IDEAS THAT CHANGE THE WorLD. The Aggrey-Fraser-Guggisberg Lec- 
tures. By Barbara Ward. Foreword by Kwame Nkrumah. London, 
Hamish Hamilton for the University College of Ghana, 1959. 143 pp. 
12s. 6d. 

THESE are the first of the Aggrey-Fraser-Guggisberg lectures which are to be 

delivered each year in the University College of Ghana to commemorate three 

men who did so much for education in the Colony of the Gold Coast. Barbara 

Ward has set an admirable standard for her successors to follow both in the 

careful construction of the lectures and also in the importance of their topics in 

the world today. 
The five ideas that change the world are Nationalism, Industrialism, 

Colonialism, Communism, and Internationalism and a lecture is devoted to 

each. Miss Ward describes how these ideas grew to be such potent forces and 
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discusses with clarity the onl they play in moulding contemporary affairs. She 
also speculates on how they may influence the uncertain world of tomorrow. 
Some of these themes have a particular relevance for the audience who heard 
the lectures and Miss Ward did her listeners a double service by telling both 
sides of the story in an impartial yet compassionate way, and also by gently 
pointing out lessons that young countries can learn from the successes and 
failures of older ones. 

Perhaps little in this book will be new to readers of International Affairs, but 
it is nevertheless well worth reading for its lucidity and its competent summing 
up of the present impasse. DonaLD Woop 


Future oF AstAN Democracy: Report of a Symposium on ‘Problems and 
Prospects of Democracy in Asian Countries’ held in the Central Hall of 
the Parliament, New Delhi, on the 12th and 13th December, 1958. Fore- 
word by Sohan Lal. New Delhi, Indian Bureau of Parliamentary Studies, 
1959. 92 pp. Rs. 4. 

Tuis work brings together the principal speeches at a symposium on ‘Problems 

and Prospects of Democracy in Asian Countries’ organized by the Indian Bureau 

of Parliamentary Studies and held at New Delhi in December 1958. 

The proceedings were opened by Mr Nehru, ‘thinking aloud’. He insisted 
that ‘The political aspect of democracy, good in itself, was not adequate. . . . 
Political freedom under economic pressure is a very limited freedom’ (pp. 4, 
5). He maintained that the core of democracy is individual freedom, but con- 
trasted this necessity with the encroachment of the modern State. He insisted 
that ‘Democracy is something deeper than a political form of government. ... 
It is a manner of thinking, a manner of action, a manner of behaviour to your 
neighbour, a manner of behaviour to your adversary’ (p. 8). Not all the speeches 
were at this level. Many were content with what Mr Nehru described as ‘big 
words’, ‘slogans’. Many contributors were the diplomatic representatives of 
foreign Powers; others were party political leaders, and their speeches followed 
a familiar pattern. Nevertheless, as a cross-section of the dogmas of 1958 they 
have a certain interest. A more illuminating note was struck again by Mr M. A. 
Ayyangar, Speaker of the Lok Sabha, in his closing remarks. He declared that 
‘In a parliamentary democracy, unanimity must be aimed at. . . . The party in 
power should carry the opposition with them as much as possible’ (pp. 89-90). 
Does this presage the future pattern of Asian democracy? Hucu TINKER 


INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATION 


THE NATURE AND FUNCTION OF INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATION. By Stephen S. 
Goodspeed. New York, London, Oxford University Press, 1959. 676 pp. 
Map endpaper. Bibliog. Index. $7.25. 58s. 

THis is a very valuable book. It is by far the most comprehensive study of the 
U.N. family and other inter-governmental organizations that has yet appeared. 
The author states in his preface that he has tried to ‘explain and evaluate’ the 
objectives, procedures, and competences of the various bodies with which he 
deals. His coverage is wide. Beginning with the League of Nations, he then 
proceeds to give an account, historical in spirit, of the U.N., the specialized 
agencies, and the regional organizations. He has obviously studied his sources 
with great care and the book is a mine of information. 

Professor Goodspeed writes with deliberate restraint—indeed with a restraint 
so rigorous as to conceal sometimes the forces at play. Thus his account of the 
League is at once well balanced and sympathetic, but to those who knew it may 
seem to lack the atmosphere. The otherwise excellent chapters on the Security 
Council and the system of voting are so studiously fair that the innocent reader 
may not understand—or not until he reaches the end of the book—how great 
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has been the failure of the Security Council or by what process its power has . 
drifted to the General Assembly or become dissipated into thin air. The assess- 
ment of the present Secretary-General is written with such discretion as to 
afford no suggestion of the drama of the U.N. Emergency Force’s creation and 
little of the strength of character required to win for himself the position of 
respect he now holds. Professor Goodspeed’s style, however, has all the peculiar 
force that understatement may carry with it. Points of importance may not be 
underlined, but they are seldom overlooked. 

Of particular value, if only because no adequate surveys on these subjects 
exist, are the chapters on the settlement of disputes and the regulation of arma- 
ments. Those on the specialized agencies are relatively brief and it is clear that 
the author’s main interest lies in the machinery for the preservation of peace. 

The last chapter of Reflections and Conclusions surveys the successes and 
failures of the U.N. in sober and rather surprisingly devastating te:ms. But the 
author’s judgement is never lacking in sympathy nor misled by enthusiasm. 

A. LovEDAY 


THE UnireD Nations. By Leland M. Goodrich. New York, Thomas Y. 
Crowell, 1959. x-+419 pp. Index. $7.50. 

Tus comprehensive survey is in a sense a text-book and will, no doubt, be used 
as such by university students. But its author has for long been an academic 
specialist on this subject as he was on the League of Nations. He is able to com- 
pare and contrast the two organizations in an informed and revealing manner. 
As Buffon wrote: ‘Nous ne pouvons acquérir de connaissance que par la voie de 
la comparaison’. Professor Goodrich shows that the machinery of the League of 
Nations was more successful in some respects than that of the Charter—for 
example, in the role of a means for the peaceful settlement of disputes. 

He describes very fairly and objectively the reasons for the failure of the 
Security Council in the maintenance of international peace and security, but, 
like most Americans, he accepts too easily the use of the General Assembly to 
fill its place. In extending its powers it has violated the Charter which was ex- 
pressly designed to prevent such a development. The use of a two-thirds major- 
ity of eighty-one sovereign States of such varying degrees of power has many 
dangers. The United States for long thought that its influence could always 


- command the necessary support, but Professor Goodrich, like others, is be- 


ginning to get somewhat uneasy because of the great increase in Asian and 
African membership. 

While this increase does not, in the author’s opinion, disturb the balance be- 
tween the Communist and the non-Communist worlds, most of these States are 
ready to support the highest bidder. They are also prone to disregard all the 
usual means of making effective the discussions of so large a body as the General 
Assembly. They do not accept, for example, the guidance of the Economic and 
Social Council and the Trusteeship Council, but rehash all their problems in the 
General Assembly Committees. 

In this part of the United Nations’ work Professor Goodrich has discovered 
two ‘major achievements’. One is the Declaration on Human Rights, though he 
shows the failure to discover any means of implementing them. This attitude is 
reminiscent of that which produced the Kellogg—Briand Pact. The other has 
been ‘assisting non-self-governing peoples in their transition to independence, 
and in providing assistance to them in their efforts to satisfy rising economic and 
social expectations’ (p. 325). This claim stands on much firmer ground, but the 
methods used have often done as much harm as good, and more economic 
assistance has been given outside the United Nations than within it. But Pro- 
fessor Goodrich qualifies both his statements with much informed discussion 
and there is much else in the book which makes it an authoritative and con- 
vincing survey from the American angle. He makes, however, one quite untrue 
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statement about the origins of the Charter when he claims that at Dumbarton 
Oaks an American draft was used ‘as a basis for their discussions’ (p. 23). On 
the contrary, the papers of all the participants were used in the preparing of the 
first draft by the Co-ordination Committee and the introduction into the Charter 
of the Purposes and Principles, to which he attributes its ‘role of vital import- 
ance’, was, in fact, suggested in the British papers. CHARLES WEBSTER 


HISTORY 


A Diplomatic History OF EUROPE SINCE THE CONGRESS OF VIENNA. By René 
Albrecht-Carrié. New York, Harper; London, Methuen, 1958. xvi+736 
pp. Maps. Bibliog. Indexes. $7.50. 60s. 

PROFESSOR ALBRECHT-CARRIE’S weighty volume is a text-book much used in 

the United States, based upon lectures delivered at Columbia University. 

Although unlikely to displace standard English and French diplomatic histories, 

such as those of Taylor and Renouvin, it is a respectable piece of work, charac- 

terized by great fairmindedness, if not by new ideas or a novel approach. The 
book is divided into three parts, 1815-70, 1871-1914, 1914-56, and the emphasis 
is on the twentieth century, to which 55 per cent of the text is devoted, as com- 
pared with 22 per cent for Part 1 and 23 per cent for Part 11; but the treatment 
of the period since 1945, covered in about sixty pages, is inevitably rather bare. 

It is, however, marked by a noticeable degree of detachment. The Atlantic Pact 

is described (p. 624) as ‘a military alliance of the classical type’, ‘designed for 

Russian containment’. Opposition to German disarmament by ‘Europeans, on 

whichever side of the Iron Curtain’ (p. 626) is duly noted, as is ‘authentic fear of 

aggressive intent’ as a motivating force in Soviet policy (p. 645). Bonn’s pro- 
posals for all-German elections are described as ‘a propaganda move’ rather than 

‘a token of serious intent’ (p. 619). American tendencies ‘to envisage the possi- 

bility of open conflict’ are squarely faced (p. 626), and President Eisenhower’s 

‘open skies’ proposal of 1955 is written off as ‘more drama than substance’. The 

weakness of the book is, perhaps, in its wider framework. Whether the years 

1871-1914 can be described as an ‘era of stability’ is questionable. More funda- 

rental is the doubt whether, in twentieth-century terms, European diplomacy 

makes an intelligible whole. The author is, of course, aware of the eclipse of the 

European great Powers; but the shape of his book has scarcely been modified to 

fit the new world-wide perspective. The question of sovereignty in international 

relations (p. 320) is brushed aside, although for the allies of both the United 

States and Soviet Russia it is fundamental, and the last section, entitled 

‘Europe Today’, surprises in so far as it is confined to France, Germany, and 

Italy (with a side-glance at Britain). Thus we start and end with the ‘little 

Europe’ of Metternich although, as Professor Albrecht-Carrié emphasizes, the 

whole course of the evolution his book surveys is to reduce that Europe into one 

(and not always the most important) factor in a global pattern of international 

relations. GEOFFREY BARRACLOUGH 


DOCUMENTS ON BRITISH FOREIGN POLIcy 1919-1939. First Series. Vol. vim, 
1920. (International Conference on High Policy.) Ed. by Rohan Butler 
and J. P. T. Bury. London, H.M.S.O., 1958. xxxi+892 pp. 80s. 

Most of this latest volume of documents on British foreign policy consists of the 

British minutes of the various international conferences and other consultations 

held in 1920 to continue the work of the Peace Conference, by completing those 

parts of the peace settlement which the Conference had left unfinished, or by 
coping with the problems which were arising out of the Conference’s own work. 

The chief unfinished settlement was that with Turkey, and much of the volume 

is concerned with the drafting of the Treaty of Sévres. These documents con- 

tain a great mass of material, most of which is of somewhat melancholy historical 
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interest, relating as it does to such questions as the proposed frontiers of Armenia | 
and Kurdistan which later developments took out of the hands of the Western 
statesmen. The best comment on all these is the heading on p. xviii which reads: 
‘Need to defeat Mustafa Kemal’. The discussions on the Palestine mandate, 
however, retain their topical interest. Other conferences show the participants 
already in difficulties over the enforcement of various aspects of the Treaty of 
Versailles, chiefly those relating to reparations, disarmament, and war criminals. 
They make unhappy reading: the Germans are truculent, the British and French 
mutually irritated to a point at which the word irritation becomes a strong 
meiosis. There are some highly interesting documents on the Russo-Polish war 
of 1920, and a host of other questions make brief appearances: the Adriatic, 
Fiume, Teschen, Bessarabia, and many others. 
The editing is, as always, unexceptionable. C. A. MACARTNEY 


MopDERN RussIAN HIstTorIoGRAPHY. 2nd ed. By Anatole G. Mazour. Prince- 
ton, N.J., Toronto, New York, London, D. van Nostrand, 1958. xii-+-260 
pp. Bibliog. Index. $6.50. 49s. 

THIs is a new edition of a work published in 1938. It includes some changes in 
the text, and additional sections on post-war historical writing and the changing 
fortunes of Soviet historians since Stalin’s death. The bulk of the book, how- 
ever, deals with the nineteenth century, and there is a useful chapter on the 
eighteenth. American and European students will find this an extremely useful 
introduction to the subject. It summarizes the careers, works, and opinions of 
the main historians, and notes the fields (especially nineteenth-century govern- 
mental institutions, biography, and religious history) in which great gaps remain 
to be filled. H. SETON-WATSON 


Peace WitHovut Victory: Woodrow Wilson and the British Liberals. By 
Laurence W. Martin. New Haven, Yale University Press, 1958; London, 
Oxford University Press, 1959. xiv-+-230 pp. Index. $4.50. 36s. 

THE author of this pertinent book is a member of the Political Science Depart- 

ment in the Massachusetts Institute of Technology. His purpose is to show how 

closely Woodrow Wilson’s aims at the Paris Conference—and before it—tallied 
with those of certain important groups in Great Britain, not merely the Union of 

Democratic Control, but in both the Labour and Liberal Parties. Mr Martin 

maintains that Wilson owed much to ‘left-wing’ views of the kind of treaty that 

was needed in 1918, and he bases his argument largely on what he claims to 
be hitherto unused material drawn mainly from British sources. He has already 
shown his interest in the interaction of the United States and the United King- 
dom in the field of foreign relations, in his Anglo-American Tradition in Foreign 

Affairs,’ but the volume now under review gives the general argument of that 

book a direct and personal application to Woodrow Wilson, and, it should be said 

at once, throws new light on how far Wilson had the right compass in his hand, 
and how far (and why) he failed to use it aright. 

Professor Martin does not take the reader back into Woodrow Wilson’s 
constructive, but controversial, service as President of Princeton University, 
nor to the subsequent phase of his career as Governor of New Jersey. Had he 
related these two passages in Wilson’s life with his behaviour as President, both 
in Washington and at the Paris Conference, he would probably have thrown 
more light on what has been called the ‘tragedy’ of Woodrow Wilson. It is 
clearer now than it was forty years agc why Wilson failed to use his undoubted 
power over European opinion and came away from Paris with too little to 
show for all that had been achieved—or, at least, attempted—there. 

A. F. WHYTE 


1 Arnold Wolfers and L. W. Martin, eds. (Yale, 1956. Reviewed in International 
Affairs, April 1957, p. 202). 
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STRATEGY AND DISARMAMENT 


THE FAILURE OF ATOMIC STRATEGY AND A NEW PROPOSAL FOR THE DEFENCE 

OF THE WEST. ByF. O. Miksche. London, Faber, 1959. 224 pp. Index. 25s. 
Tuts penetrating surveysof Western strategy can hardly fail to leave, as it is 
undoubtedly intended to do, a feeling of disquiet in the mind of any pro- 
Western reader. It is strongly critical but it avoids many of the pitfalls which 
are common in works of this sort. It cannot be dismissed as ill-informed or 
panicky and it does not depend simply on vague generalities. Colonel Miksche 
reveals an enviable mastery of the strategic intricacies which confront us, and 
he describes with refreshing clarity both his general conclusions and the detailed 
arguments upon which they depend. All those who believe that Western stra- 
tegy is on the right lines should consider how to answer the arguments in this 
book and all those who are critical of the present policies should consider whether 
they have anything to add to what is here said. 

Even so, there is about Colonel Miksche’s thesis something which to many 
will seem to be defective. This applies both to his political diagnosis and to his 
strategic recommendations. Colonel Miksche looks back with nostalgia upon the 
days of European predominance in international affairs and regrets the intrusion 
not only of the Soviet Union but also of the emergent coloured nations and, 
seemingly, of the United States as well. This, if not very constructive, is com- 
mon enough, but Colonel Miksche evidently hopes to see the clock turned back. 
Without entering into details, he gives a few dark hints about how the European 
Powers should deal with the new nations and, presumably with the ‘third force’ 
idea in mind, he wants to see a European strategic air force with an equipment 
of 120 nuclear bombs brought into being. ‘The creation of such an air force 
postulates, however’, he remarks, ‘the existence of a united Europe, as only a 
single European government would be in the position to take a clear decision 
concerning the use of its atomic weapons. Only so’, he says, ‘can Europe regain 
its independence in all respects, including the important sphere of military 
affairs’ (p. 136). In other words, Colonel Miksche wants Europe to go it alone 
and in order to do so he asks that it should also go it together. 

This, from the European point of view, looks like eccentric optimism—the 
product of turning a blind eye to the dominating facts of contemporary inter- 
national life. But Colonel Miksche is adept at turning the blind eye, and the 
defect of much of his argument is that it leaves out of account too many of the 
relevant factors. In dealing with Europe’s relations with Russia in the recent 
past, for instance, he virtually ignores the existence between 1933 and 1945 of 
Nazi Germany. 

In the more narrowly strategic sense, Colonel Miksche believes that the West 
is placing too much reliance upon mechanization and too little upon fighting 
morale. What Europe needs, in addition to its strategic air force, is fighting 
spirit and fortifications. The Maginot Line did not fail, he tells us, because of 
the nature of it but because of the lack of morale of the men who were in it. 
This may well be the sort of advice which Vauban should have pressed with 
greater force upon Louis XIV, but in the present age it sounds odd. What, for 
example, is the use of telling us that we should make ‘impregnable island fort- 
Tesses out of Japan and Formosa’ (p. 54)? Would this be done on the same prin- 
ciple as the construction of an ‘unsinkable’ battleship or, for that matter, of an 
impenetrable Maginot Line? There is a strange linearity and absoluteness about 
Colonel Miksche’s strategic arguments which some would call simply obsoles- 
cence. On the other hand, it must be admitted that Colonel Miksche does make 
out an impressive case for the belief that existing strategic requirements are 
likely to price themselves out of the market—a probability which is brought 
home by his reminder that the ammunition to last forty Nike batteries for half 
an hour costs about seven million pounds. NopiE FRANKLAND 
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CoMMON SENSE AND NUCLEAR WARFARE. By Bertrand Russell. London, Allen . 
& Unwin, 1959. 93 pp. 7s. 6d. 

THE author assumes that a major nuclear war would be a disaster, that a small 
war is liable to develop into a large one, and that, if an agreement to abolish 
nuclear weapons had been reached in peace-time, the belligerents would soon 
manufacture them after the outbreak of a future war. He therefore concludes 
that the danger to mankind lies in the possibility of war itself and that the solu- 
tion lies not in disarmament agreements but in the abolition of war. All this, no 
doubt, is sound, if not very original, common sense. But in discussing what is to 
be done about it, Lord Russell reaches realms far beyond the confines indicated 
by the title of his book. 

That these realms should also be wholly unrealistic is indicated in the 
introduction, for the author there compares the problem of nuclear weapons with 
that of rabies and that of the Black Death. The obvious difference between the 
agencies of man-made and natura! destruction seem to evade him completely. 
One result is that in Chapter vit he outlines a plan for an international committee 
of conciliation which he thinks might proiitably consist of two Americans, two 
Russians, one West European, an Indian, and a Swede. This would be a sub- 
stitute for war as a mearis of preserving the balance of power. ‘It would be essen- 
tial’, Lord Russell says, ‘that the members of this Committee should have the 
confidence of their respective Governments . . .’ (p. 54). He adds, ‘It should be 
understood from the first that agreement, rather than diplomatic victory, should 
be sought by each member of the Committee’ (p. 55). 

To claim that such an argument is Utopian is, perhaps, to understate the 
case, but this particular argument does not represent the extreme reached by 
the swing of the pendulum between the obvious and the impossible in this book. 

NOBLE FRANKLAND 


SECOND WORLD WAR AND ITS ORIGINS 


DocuMENTS ON GERMAN ForeEIGN Poticy. Series C (1933-1937). Vol. wu. 
The Third Reich: First Phase, October 14, 1933-June 13, 1934. London, 
H.MS.0., 1959. Ixxi+929 pp. 47s. 6d. 

THis is another exceedingly interesting instalment from the captured German 

archives. Beginning with Hitler’s announcement of Germany’s withdrawal from 

the Disarmament Conference on 14 October 1933, and ending on 13 June 1934, 

tantalizingly, just before the first Hitler-Mussolini meeting, it covers a period 

when Nazi foreign policy is just getting into its stride, and the reactions to it are 
just taking shape. Among the subjects on which much fresh light is thrown are 
the negotiations for the Polish-German Pact; the abrupt cooling of German— 

Soviet relations, attributed by Germany to Litvinov’s approaches to France (of 

which she is, of course, at once informed); the beginning of the negotiations 

for the abortive Eastern Pact; German agitation in Austria, with Austria’s 
reactions to it, including references to various attempts by Dollfuss to reach an 
agreement with Germany; Italo-German rivalry, over Austria and elsewhere; 

Germany's policy towards China, Japan, and Manchuria, on which there is an 

important series of documents; ond a host of smaller questions concerned with 

South-Eastern Europe. Among the many interesting points here are the be- 

ginnings of Germany's New Economic Policy (especially pp. 604 f.); Germany’s 

strong dislike of the Rome Protocols, and annoyance with Hungary at having 
signed them (pp. 637-8, etc.); King Alexander of Yugoslavia’s impatience with 

the tutelage of France, and King Boris of Bulgaria’s with that of Italy (p. 548). 
Unfortunately, it is necessary to repeat earlier criticisms of the deplorably 

wooden and clumsy character of much of the translation. The translators seem 
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to know German, but some of them, at least, do not know English, or if they do 
they do not write it. C. A. MACARTNEY 


OPERATION SEA Lion: German Plans for the Invasion of England 1939-1942. 


By Ronald Wheatley. Oxford at the Clarendon Press, 1958. viii-+2or pp. 
Illus. Maps. Index. 30s. 


Mr WHEATLEY’S analysis of the German plans for invading this country in 1940 
is an interesting achievement in scholarship. As Sir James Butler points out in 
his foreword, historians of the last war have ‘the unprecedented advantage of 
first-hand knowledge of how it looked to the enemy’ (p. v).1_ When it comes to 
the military aspect much of the captured German material has never been pub- 
lished. Mr Wheatley, however, as a member of the Cabinet Office team, has had 
access to it all. For the information of students of the period part of the Note on 
his sources deserves quotation: ‘For official reasons I have not been permitted 
to retain full and exact references to many of the authorities which I have used. 
In some cases no references at all have been provided, with the result that the 
sources quoted in footnotes are not necessarily the only authorities for state- 
ments made in the text. Full references have, however, been given, together with 
a selected list of some 140 of the more important un-published sources, in an 
edition kept for official use’ (p. 168). 

Thus Mr Wheatley describes with exactitude Hitler’s intention to invade 
Britain, mitigated as it was chiefly by the doubts of Admiral Raeder. As 
appendices to the book we are given the O.K.H. Operation Instruction for ‘Sea 
Lion’, 30 August 1940, signed by Brauchitsch, together with the Luftwaffe 
Orders for ‘Sea Lion’. There are five instructive maps to illustrate the German 
invasion plan. 

According to Sir James Butler again, ‘it is hoped that other such studies 
dealing with particular military topics will be published in due course’ (p. vi). 
This is good news. ELIZABETH WISKEMANN 


STALINGRAD. By Heinz Schréter. Trans. from the German by Constantine 
Fitzgibbon. London, Michael Joseph, 1958. 263 pp. Illus. Maps. 25s. 


OnE of the most bitter and searching experiences which a nation can undergo is 
that of major military defeat, especially if its people have believed in their in- 
vincibility as firmly as the German people have done. It is not surprising, there- 
fore, to find a considerable literature growing up in post-war Germany devoted 
to the German Army’s defeat at Stalingrad in 1942-3, and this book must be 
regarded as a notable addition to the existing collection. 

The author sets out to explain the disaster from the point of view of the 
higher command in the field, and draws extensively on official German docu- 
ments. His technique of short, terse chapters, each creating a quick photo- 
graphic impression of one aspect of the battle, is effective, and builds up the pic- 
ture of an army drawn inexorably to its destruction, participating in some kind 
of ritual sacrifice. 

While much ultimate blame is placed on Hitler, the author is straightforward 
in evaluating mistakes made by German professional soldiers too. One lesson of 
the book seems clear: once the German Army was compelled to pursue its un- 
beaten Russian enemy as far east as Stalingrad, a defeat on this scale, with all its 
drama and suffering, so graphically described in this book, was inevitable sooner 
or later. J. M. MacKINTOsSH 


1 For a German account see Karl Klee, Das Unternehmen ‘Seeléwe’ (Gottingen, Berlin, 
Frankfurt, Musterschmidt-Verlag, 1958; reviewed in International Affairs, July 1959, p. 


359); also its documents volume, Dok te zum Unterneh ‘Seelowe’, ed. by Karl Klee 
(Géttingen, Berlin, Frankfurt, Musterschmidt-Verlag, 1959). 
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THE NEW ZEALAND PEOPLE AT War: Political and External Affairs. By . 
F. L. W. Wood. Wellington, New Zealand, War History Branch, Depart- 
ment of Internal Affairs, 1958. x-+-395 pp. Illus. Maps. Bibliog. Index. 
(Official History of New Zealand in the Second World War 1939-45.) 25s. 

AUSTRALIA’S gifts to New Zealand include the wool industry, the leadership of 

the Labour movement—and a Professor of History. Professor Wood’s new book 

emphasizes again the loss suffered by Australian history when he went to Wel- 
lington in 1935. It is the volume on Political and External Affairs in the Official 

History of New Zealand in the second World War; and it shows, as have his 

other books, how recent history should be written. 

Essentially, it is a history of the political issues, at home and abroad, which 
faced the New Zealand Government during the war. The author has had full 
access to official files. He has used his own judgement about what to include and 
what to leave out. The result is a volume which gives a great deal of information, 
unobtainable elsewhere, about the operation of Commonwealth relations in war. 
For this reason alone it is required reading for anyone who discourses on the 
Commonwealth. But it is also a penetrating and personal account of the New 
Zealand political system, especially of the Labour Party. The first few chapters 
prepare the ground by describing the views which that party held about external 
policy and war in the changing circumstances of the inter-war years. Attention 
is then directed towards the position of the Labour Government at the outbreak 
of war. Chapters follow on the organization of the expeditionary force, and on 
the problems caused by dissension within the party itself, by minorities in the 
community, and by the criticism of the Opposition; then, with the extension of 
the war to the Pacific, the Government is seen struggling with totally new diffi- 
culties, and, in particular, taking on a much more active diplomatic role in rela- 
tion to the United States. The volume ends with a series of chapters on the 
Government’s plans for post-war security, welfare, and trusteeship. Through- 
out, the personalities of the political leaders, especially of Peter Fraser, are care- 
fully delineated. There is no attempt, for example, to minimize the illiberalism 
of some of Fraser’s treatment of dissentient groups in the New Zealand com- 
munity, in spite of the author’s admiration for him. 

The emphasis is, as the sub-title says, on political and external events. 
This means that the volume does not provide the material on administration 
and social affairs which characterizes Mr Paul Hasluck’s work in the Australian 
series. It is, howe. -r, rather more of a unity than Hasluck’s. To some extent 
this unity is traceable to the smaller size of New Zealand, and the greater central- 
ization of its system of government. But it is also caused by the great skill with 
which Professor Wood uses his material, and the imagination which enables him 
to communicate atmosphere as well as decisions. No one can afford to write or 
talk about New Zealand politics without having read this book. 

J. D. B. MILLER 


Municu Conspiracy. By Andrew Rothstein. London, Lawrence & Wishart, 
1958. 320 pp. Index. 35s. 

Tuts book sets out to prove a case, in substance identical with that advocated 
by the collection of documents on the Munich crisis issued in September 1958 in 
Moscow and Prague.! The case is simple: the leaders of the Western world, 
abetted by Bene$, conspired with Hitler to get him to attack the U.S.S.R., and 
Czechoslovakia was sacrificed to this design to lure the Germans eastward and to 
provide a base for their aggression against Russia. 

The book fails to prove its case. Fear of the possible extension of Soviet 
power as a result of war was not denied by any of the principals at the time; 
Mr Rothstein finds this sentiment despicable, but, in view of developments in 


1 New Documents on the History of Munich (Prague, Orbis, 1958). See the article by 
William V. Wallace in this issue, p. 447 ff. 
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Eastern Europe after 1944, less engaged observers may be inclined to be more 
sympathetic. 

Mr Rothstein also ignores facts which do not suit his book. For example, in 
his desire to prove the feasibility of war against Germany in 1938 he dismisses 
reports about the weakness of the Red Army as ‘tittle-tattle’, preferring to for- 
get the evidence of the Finnish campaign, the Tukhachevsky purge, and the 
large-scale defeats of the Red Army up to 1943. He completely ignores the 
state of the French forces, preferring to accept General Gamelin’s reports about 
the war potential of France at their face value. 

The case against BeneS hinges on the Soviet assertion that he was told that 
the U.S.S.R. would fight for Czechoslovakia even if France failed to honour her 
treaty obligations. The diplomatic documents show that the Soviet Minister in 
Prague assured the Czechs of Soviet armed support either if France fulfilled her 
obligations or if the Czechoslovak Government were to secure action by the 
Council of the League of Nations under Articles 16 and 17. Mr Rothstein quotes 
this assurance from the Soviet diplomatic documents, but he goes further. He 
maintains that BeneS was given Stalin’s personal assurance that the Russians 
would fight in all circumstances, and that this was passed on to him by the 
Czech Communist leader, Gottwald. The only evidence for this are Gottwald’s 
own recollections, and they could hardly be accepted as historical evidence on 
this particular issue. Believing Gottwald’s reminiscences, Mr Rothstein con- 
demns BeneS for refusing to fight Germany with the U.S.S.R. as his only ally, 
and thus tries to make him an accomplice in the conspiracy against the U.S.S.R. 

But the whole case falls to the ground anyway, for even this book makes no 
effort to explain why the conspiracy suddenly failed in September 1939. If there 
was a conspiracy against Russia then the U.S.S.R. must have played a leading 
part in it. What other explanation could there be for the aid given to von 
Seeckt’s schemes to evade the military restrictions imposed by the Versailles 
Treaty, for Stalin’s disastrous directions to the German Communists before 1933, 
and—last, but not least—the Ribbentrop—Molotov Pact? Needless to say, the 
book is silent on these issues. O. Pick 


ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL 


SoME MONETARY PROBLEMS—INTERNATIONAL AND NATIONAL. By Per 
Jacobsson. Ed. by Erin E, Jucker-Fleetwood. London, Oxford University 
Press, 1958. xiii+374 pp. (Basle Centre for Economic and Financial Re- 
search. Series B, No. 4.) 42s. 

MR PER JACOBSSON is an outstanding public figure in the field of international 

banking and finance. He was born in 1894 in Sweden; he joined the secretariat 

of the League of Nations in 1920 and the Bank for International Settlements in 

1931; and since December 1956 he has been Chairman of the Executive Board 

and Managing Director of the International Monetary Fund. 

He says (p. 1) that 90 per cent of his written work consists of reports and 
memoranda which he has drawn up (alone or with others), such as the Memo- 
randa on Public Finance (1927 and 1929) published by the League of Nations 
and the Annual Reports of the Bank for International Settlements. The present 
selection of his articles and speeches is from the 10 per cent which has appeared 
under his own name or anonymously; the latter includes four articles on ‘The 
Rate of Interest—a Forecast’ which appeared in The Economist in 1925, in which 
he ‘came to the conclusion of a coming fall in the interest level on the basis of 
classical economics long before Mr Keynes had published any of his new theories’ 
(p. 62, author’s italics). 

The speeches and articles are prefaced by over fifty pages specially written 
for this volume—‘Background 1917—-1958’—giving a general account of his 
views and discussing some of the major international monetary problems with 
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which he has been concerned. One of his fundamental beliefs has been that ‘it 
seems to be a lesson of history that without stable money neither justice nor © 
progress can be assured’ (p. 59). He believes in monetary and financie! measures, 
rather than direct controls, as the main weapons against inflation and depres- 
sions. ‘Today we all know that these policies have been successful in Belgium, 
Italy, and Germany, but it is easy now to forget with what vehemence these 
policies were attacked—in particular by persons in other countries who were the 
adherents of what was called a planned economy’ (p. 40). 

This volume discusses most of the major economic problems of the last forty 
years and is valuable both for the light which it throws on the past and for the 
guidance which it offers for the future. F, BENHAM 


POSSIBILITIES OF ECONOMIC PRoGREsS. By A. J. Youngson. Cambridge at the 
University Press, 1959. x+325 pp. Tables. Index. 32s. 6d. 


A. J. Youncson is Professor of Economic History in the University of Edin- 
burgh. He begins his book with a general analysis of the nature and conditions 
of economic progress and then studies four cases of accelerated economic pro- 
gress: Great Britain 1750-1800, Sweden 1850-80, Denmark 1865-1900, and the 
Southern United States 1929-54. 

He considers (p. 48) that ‘cheap transport is the first requirement of economic 
progress’. His case-studies show the significance for economic development of 
expanding international trade. He writes (pp. 308-9): ‘there is some tendency 
nowadays for economic progress to be sought via a raising rather than a lowering 
of tariff barriers, and for development to be envisaged within national boun- 
daries or at most within the framework of some rather limited customs union. 
I believe ideas and policies of this kind to be mistaken.’ 

The basic economic need of mankind is food. The poorer people are, the 
larger the proportion of their incomes which they spend on food. Leaving aside 
the possibility of international trade, if the labour of seven families on the land 
produces only enough food for ten families, then 70 per cent of the population 
must be engaged in agriculture. Whatever inventions may be made in manu- 
facturing and other fields, there is no escape from this conclusion. It is not 
surprising, therefore, that Professor Youngson discovered that in all his cases 
improvements in agriculture, raising the output per worker, preceded a general 
acceleration of industrial growth. ‘It is a striking fact’, he writes (p. 281), ‘that 
in all the cases examined changes in land ownership as well as in the technique 
of agriculture began to be important long before industrial change was of much 
consequence.’ 

He stresses the complexity and inter-relations of economic progress, the 
differences between countries, the need for a tolerant and flexible social system, 
the danger of relying too heavily on public capital investment. His book is a 
wise and scholarly contribution to the problems of economic growth, by a 
historian who realizes (p. 304) that ‘the past cannot teach the present what to 
do’. F, BENHAM 


Dest SERVICING CAPACITY AND PosTWAR GROWTH IN INTERNATIONAL IN- 
DEBTEDNESS. By Dragoslav Avramovic assisted by Ravi Gulhati. Fore- 
word by Leonard Rist. Baltimore, Johns Hopkins Press for the Economic 
Staff, International Bank for Reconstruction and Development, 1958; 
London, Oxford University Press, 1959. xvi+-228 pp. Charts. Tables. 
Index. 40s. 

THE first post-war decade was for most countries a period of comparatively 

rapid economic growth. A general expansion in the volume of output and 

international trade was accompanied, and indeed assisted, by international 
capital flows of substantial magnitude. ‘The cumulative total of long-term 
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capital exports on public account during 1946-55 amounted to about $68 
billion, distributed almost equally between grants and loans’ (p. 146). About 
$41 billion of this total went to Western Europe. There was also a considerable 
amount of private foreign investment, mainly direct investment, especially 
from the United States, going largely into the petroleum industry and mineral 
development and, to some extent, manufacturing. This book gives the results 
of an inquiry made at the request of the International Bank, by two members 
of its staff, into the size of the service charges (including repayments of principal) 
on long-term external debt in a large sample of countries and into the capacity 
of the debtor countries to meet these charges. 

Although service charges increased considerably—by 80 per cent in real 
terms between 1948 and 1955 in a sample of thirty-six countries —so did output 
and export earnings. Service charges on public external debt, in this sample 
group, formed only 4 per cent of current account receipts in 1955 (p. 149). The 
growth of output and incomes enabled them to be met without much difficulty. 
Whether this will continue to be the case in countries where the rate of economic 
growth slows down, or the terms of trade become markedly less favourable, is 
another matter. The experience of different regions and countries has varied 
considerably, and this is brought out in the detailed facts and figures given by 
the authors, which make the book a valuable source of information on the 
problems with which it deals. F. BENHAM 


THE ECONOMICS OF UNDERDEVELOPMENT: A Series of Articles and Papers. 
Selected and edited by A. N. Agarwala and S. P. Singh. London, Oxford 
University Press, 1958. 510 pp. Index. 3os. 


THE presentation of collections of articles from economic journals in book form 
is a well-established and useful practice. Two Indian economists have now made 
this selection of articles (including a chapter of a book and two conference 
papers) dealing with the rather untidy sprawl of a subject called the economics 
of under-developed countries. In a short introduction they explain that many 
of the contributions to this subject have appeared in journals and periodicals, 
access to which is not easy, particularly in India and in the under-developed 
countries generally. ‘The present volume [of reprints] is therefore designed to 
assist research students and those reading for the separate paper now devoted 
in many universities to the subject of underdevelopment’ (p. 2). They have con- 
fined their selection to items which ‘have given a direction to, or raised the level 
of, economic studies in this particular sphere in recent years’, and ‘which make a 
general and overall approach to the various aspects of the economics of under- 
development’; and articles which pertain ‘either to specific policy-issues, or to 
descriptions or analysis of economic conditions and institutions’ are specifically 
excluded (pp. 2-3). In all, twenty-one items form the collection, eighteen articles 
from ten different economic journals, two conference papers, and a chapter from 
Professor Viner’s well-known little book, International Trade and Economic 
Development (Glencoe, Ill., Free Press, 1952). 

Any criticism of the avowed basis of selection, or of the composition of the 
collection itself, is somewhat disarmed by the editors’ own prefatory observa- 
tions (p. 5) and their statement that, if the present volume finds favour, two 
further volumes on ‘the remaining aspects of the subject’ will be prepared. An 
assessment of the editors’ performance is thus impossible at this stage. It 
remains for the reviewer, therefore, to observe that articles by such well-known 
economists as Viner, Colin Clark, Kuznets, Rao, Rostow, Rosenstein-Rodan, 
Nurkse, Lewis, and Bronfenbrenner are included, and that the collection takes 
in discussions of ‘under-development’, theories and models of development, 
external economies and balanced growth, and underemployment and factor- 
proportions. It is a useful compilation within the authors’ self-imposed terms of 
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reference; though the student might be warned that, while there are no 
contributions on specific policy-issues, several of the contributions contain more 
or less hidden policy premises. B. S. YAMEY 


Le Marcut ComMMuN ET LE Droir Pustic. By Louis Cartou. Preface by 
Georges Vedel. Paris, Sirey, 1959. iiit+199 pp. Bibliog. Frs. 1,500. 


PROFESSOR CARTOU, well known as an authority on the law of the Common 
Market, examines the place of the European Economic Community in the setting 
of international law and the municipal laws of the six member countries. The 
first part of the book contains a general description of the Community and deals 
with the relationship between the Community and non-member States. The 
basic concept underlying its formation was to leave open the possibility of other 
States joining at a later stage, and not to form an exclusive organization whose 
interests are opposed to those initially unwilling to join. 

The second part of the book is mainly concerned with the different institu- 
tions of the Community and the extent to which the law contained in the Rome 
Treaty is binding and enforceable. The third part deals with the effect of the 
Treaty on the administrative and legal structure of France as a member State. 
This latter aspect requires a detailed examination of such problems as the move- 
ment of capital and persons, transport, and the special position of agricultural 
industries, an early stumbling block during the negotiating stage. 

The powers of the Community, as a supra-national organization, will be- 
come more real as time progresses, but before that happens a great deal of 
thought will have to be given to the unification of municipal law in many fields. 
This book should be of great value in pointing the way towards orderly and 
harmonious development. F. Honic 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF MANUFACTURING INDUSTRY IN EGypT, ISRAEL AND 
TurkKEY. New York, United Nations; London, H.M.S.O., 1958. xiv-+131 
pp. Tables. $1.50. 11s. Sw. frs. 6.50. 


THIS survey covers the period from the pre-war years to 1956. It points out 
that the three countries have had three main objectives in fostering industrializa- 
tion: to provide employment opportunities, to raise living standards, and to 
improve the balance of payments. How far these objectives have been achieved 
is difficult to judge. Industry is unlikely to flourish if it is regarded simply as a 
relief works and in each of the three countries it is subject to high costs of pro- 
duction. This is explained by scarcity of investment funds (‘there appears to 
be some reluctance to entrust savings to banks’, a significant comment worthy 
of further probing), high labour costs in the case of Israel, high transport costs, 
and the need to pay high prices for basic raw materials on account of the rela- 
tively small quantities needed. Not surprisingly, exports of manufactured goods 
from these countries have not been as high as one might have wished and the 
upward trend in manufacturing production has been due to increased sales in the 
domestic market. True, to some extent this results in a saving of imports on 
those products manufactured locally, but increased industrialization carries 
with it the need for increased imports of capital equipment and raw materials 
and hence the need for maintaining foreign exchange. Egypt and Turkey there- 
fore still depend heavily on their traditional exports and still face serious balance- 
of-payments difficulties. 

In some ways one could have wished for slightly bolder treatment in com- 
parative analysis as the countries under examination have such different his- 
torical, political, and economic backgrounds. But the survey is of real value as 
a source of economic data skilfully presented on a comparable basis over time 
and with full explanatory notes and bibliographical references. It can be 
recommended, too, not only to those whose interests are confined to the Middle 
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East, for the analysis in the text is relevant to all countries embarking on the 
process of industrialization and it contains basic economic truths that can be all 
too easily overlooked. Tom SOPER 


POPULATION AND Wor LD Potitics. Ed. by Philip M. Hauser. Glencoe, IIL, 
Free Press, 1958. 297 pp. Charts. Tables. Index. $5. 


THIS symposium, to which twelve distinguished Americans contribute, consists 
of selected lectures and papers delivered at the Thirtieth Institute of the Nor- 
man Wait Harris Memorial Foundation held at the University of Chicago from 
24-28 November 1954. The delay (from three to four years) between the pre- 
sentation of the material and the publication of the volume, while regrettable, 
scarcely affects its purpose. This purpose is to make available to the American 
public the facts about recent trends and movements of population in the world 
as a whole and in its component regions. The editor tells us in a well-written 
introduction that there are three major ways in which these events affect world 
politics. All bear upon what is called the “bi-polar world struggle’ between the 
Communist third (between about 800 and goo million) of the world’s popula- 
tion and the Western (here called ‘free’) third. The first of these bearings is the 
competition for the allegiance of the ‘uncommitted third’. The second is the 
way in which unrestricted population growth in under-developed countries ob- 
structs efforts to raise their standards of living. The third is the need for birth 
control which is generally asserted by the West but denied by Communists, to 
whom Malthusianism is repugnant. 

The book is divided into three parts: the first deals with world population 
and resources; the second with levels of living and economic development; 
the third—and most relevant to the purpose of the volume—with population 
policy and politics. For British readers, the most interesting paper will be that 
of Professor Frank Lorimer, a high authority on the U.S.S.R., who writes on 
Population Policies and Politics in the Communist World. In the course of a 
discussion of American foreign policy since 1945, an unexpected compliment is 
paid to Sir Winston Churchill. He was free, says Professor Lorimer, from two 
contradictory illusions which handicapped American statesmen: these were, 
first, the ideal of the unity in the post-war world of the allied war Powers, of 
which ideal a ‘pastoral program’ to be imposed on Germany and Japan was an 
expression; and, second, ‘the notion that the present political order in China 
can be destroyed by moral condemnation or by some military action in which 
no American boys are hurt’ (p. 235). 

A well edited though somewhat indigestible symposium. C. P. BLACKER 


THE HicH TOWER OF REFUGE: The Inspiring Story of Refugee Relief Through- 
out the World. By Edgar H. S. Chandler. Foreword by the Archbishop of 
Canterbury. London, Odhams Press, 1959. 264 pp. Illus. Bibliog. Index. 21s. 

TuIs is a record of the work of the World Council of Churches on behalf of 
refugees. It makes fascinating reading. Dr Chandler does not aim at producing 
a complete record of all that is achieved, but at bringing home to readers how 
great the need is, and how the churches try to meet it. Wherever refugees have 
appeared, the W.C.C. has come forward with material and, above all, personal 
help. The term ‘refugee’ covers all those driven from their homes by war, 
persecution, or natural disasters, all over the world; and every kind of help is 
provided: emigration, church services in the mother tongue, hospital care, 
technical training, and Christmas parties. 

The book is written with restraint regarding frustration caused by officialdom 
but a statement referring to the guilt incurred by Allied Governments in con- 
nection with the transfers of Germans from Poland and Czechoslovakia is hardly 
justifiable considering the conditions in Europe at that time. Life histories of 
workers and of refugees are given. The latter make harrowing reading—for 
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example, that of the old White-Russian priest who, after waiting for years, 
obtained his emigration visa and started, as he thought, his journey to the free 
world, but overslept in the train and was carried on behind the Iron Curtain, 
never to be heard of again. 

A sketch of the origin of the W.C.C. and its present set-up is included, as well 
as lists of member churches, and of voluntary societies working for refugees— 
these are incomplete—and many excellent illustrations. No information as to 
the financial side of the work is given. L. M. LIVINGSTONE 


LAW 


BRITISH LEGAL PAPERS PRESENTED TO THE FIFTH INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS 
OF COMPARATIVE LAw, PALACE OF JUSTICE, BRUSSELS, 4TH-QTH AUGUST, 
1958. Ed. by A. K. R. Kiralfy. With an Obituary Notice of the late 
Professor R. W. Lee by Professor F. H. Lawson. London, Stevens; New 
York, Oceana Publications, 1959. ix+389 pp. 63s. 

THE number of contributors to this record of British contributions to the 1958 
Congress of Comparative Law is twenty-eight and the number of contributions 
thirty. All the reviewer can hope to do, therefore, is to give an indication of the 
general content of the book. The contributions, most of them relatively short 
and intended mainly to enable foreign lawyers to learn something about English 
law, are divided into four sections: General, including Legal History, Legal 
Philosophy, and Oriental Law; Civil Law, Conflict of Laws, Civil Procedure, 
and Agricultural Law; Commercial Law, including Industrial and Intellectual 
Property and Labour Law; Public Law, Criminal Law, and International Law. 
As may be expected of a book intended largely for foreign lawyers, the contribu- 
tions contained in it do not lay claim to originality, but they are all workmanlike 
essays on subjects of topical interest. The contributors are, without exception, 
lawyers of distinction, and the general standard is accordingly high. This is 
apparently the first time that national reports prepared for the Congress have 
been published in book form, and it is to be hoped that this practice will be 
continued. F. Honic 


BERICHTE DER DEUTSCHEN GESELLSCHAFT FUR VOLKERRECHT. Heft 2. Ver- 
handlungen der Tagung der GeselJschaft in Heidelberg am 2. und 5. April 
1957. Foreword by Hans-Jiirgen Schlochauer. Karlsruhe, C. F. Miiller, 
1958. viiit+196 pp. DM 13.50. 

Tue addresses delivered at this conference of the German Society of Inter- 

national Law by specialists on what has now become the new discipline of 

‘international economic law’ are of interest to those who have followed the 

negotiations on the establishment of the European Common Market. The twin 

problems of the precedence of supra-national law over the municipal laws of the 
member States of the European Economic Community and conflicts between 
the former and the latter are ever-present in the minds of lawyers, economists, 
and industrialists. They cast their shadows beyond the frontiers of the member 

States of the Community, and it behoves interested circles in this country to 

study these problems carefully, regardless of whether a Free Trade Area ulti- 

mately comes into existence or not. Contributions such as those of Dr Miinch 
on ‘The Delimitation of the Territorial Application of the Law of the Supra- 

National Community vis-d-vis Municipal Law’ and Dr Steindorff on ‘The Aims 

of the Treaty of the European Coal and Steel Community as Rules of Law’ 

(summarized on pp. 93 and 114-5, respectively) provide valuable information 

on the interaction of supra-national and municipal law. These questions may 

be expected to figure prominently in the jurisprudence of the Court of the 

European Economic Community and the municipal courts of the six member 

countries. The book also contains an address by Professor Scheuner on 
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collective security and a useful bibliography of theses on international law 
submitted to German universities since the end of the war. F. Honic 


LAw IN EASTERN Europe: A series of publications issued by the Documentation 
Office for East European Law, University of Leyden. No. 1. (Also in 
Dutch.) Ed. by Z. Szirmai. Foreword by R. D. Kollewijn. Leyden, A. W. 
Sijthoff, 1958. 83 pp. Fl. 9.50. 

Tuis is the first of what is intended to be a series of collections of papers and 

documents on the law of the U.S.S.R. and Eastern Europe. It forms the first 

fruits of a special Office for systematic study of these legal systems which was 
set up by the Law Faculty of the University of Leyden in 1953. This issue con- 
sists solely of four papers on different aspects of Soviet law. The papers have, 
however, been selected in such a way as to illustrate both the fundamental 
difference which exists in some respects between the Soviet legal system and 
those of most countries of Western Europe, and also the fundamental similarity 
which can be discerned in other respects. Thus, the first two papers deal with 
subjects which have no counterpart in Western systems. N. S. Timasheff dis- 
cusses the organization and functions of the Procurators’ Office in the U.S.S.R., 
which exists not only for the purpose of conducting public prosecutions, but also 
to exercise general over-all supervision over the conduct of government, judicial, 
and administrative (but not Party) organs. The editor discusses Res Judicata 
in Soviet law, which again offers a contrast with most Western systems, in that 
the principle of finality of litigation virtually does not exist in the Soviet Union. 

The last two articles, on the other hand, discuss subjects which are in many 

respects very similar in other legal systems: G. Kuypers deals with Social Insur- 

ance, and J. D. Korevaar (in French) with railway transport law. The treatment 

in each case is factual and well documented, and the whole issue must be wel- 

comed as a useful addition to the fairly scanty literature on Soviet law. 
LEONARD SCHAPIRO 


OsTEUROPA-REcHT: Gegenswartsfragen aus den Rechten des Ostens. Ed. 
by Dietrich A. Loeber. Stuttgart, Deutsche Verlags-Anstalt for the 
Deutsche Gesellschaft fiir Osteuropakunde e.V., 1958 and 1059. 4. Jahr- 
gang, Heft 1, July 1958, pp. 171-296; Heft 2, December 1958, pp. 297-344. 
5. Jahrgang, Heft 1, May 1959, 64 pp. Single issue DM 3. Year’s sub- 
scription DM 5. (Students DM 4.) 

Tuis periodical, like Osteuropa-Wissenschaft and Osteuvopa-Wirtschaft, is issued 

under the auspices of the Deutsche Gesellschaft fiir Osteuropakunde, of which 

Dr Klaus Mehnert is the Director. Beginning with its 1958 issues, Osteuropa- 

Recht has been publishing articles in English and in French as well as in German, 

e.g., ‘Immunity of Diplomatic Establishment: Soviet Law and Practice’ by 

Donald G. Bishop and ‘Recent Soviet Monographic Literature on International 

Law’ by Oliver J. Lissitzyn (both in the May 1959 issue). E.G. C, 


THE COMMONWEALTH 


THE CAMBRIDGE HISTORY OF THE BRITISH EMPIRE. Vol. 11. The Empire- 
Commonwealth 1870-1919. Ed. by the late E. A. Benians, Sir James 
Butler and C. E. Carrington. Cambridge at the University Press, 1959. 
xxi-+948 pp. Bibliog. Index. 

THE title of this volume of the Cambridge History of the British Empire (the 

last of the series) suggests a transitional character in the period with which it 

deals. Our awareness of that aspect has been greatly heightened by subsequent 
developments and we must beware of too much hindsight in assessing the history 
here recounted. Yet some doubt may legitimately linger as to the appropriate- 
ness of the volume’s terminal date (originally to have been 1921 but now gener- 
ally 1919). Its extension to, say, 1949 would have entailed a drastic sacrifice of 
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much of that detailed narrative which is the essential contribution this volume 
makes to our understanding of British Imperial history. But the consequent 
compression might have forced both editors and contributors to consider more 
carefully the relative attention demanded by the wood and the trees. 

It might, for instance, have allowed them to find space for ‘the history of the 
various parts of the dependent Empire’, which, wrote the General Editors in the 
Preface to the first volume, ‘will be treated in the first three volumes in con- 
nection with the general story of the Empire’s growth and policy’. The editors 
of the present volume repeat this assertion without dissent. It deals with a 
period in which most of Nigeria, Ghana, Sierra Leone, Malaya, and Burma, as 
well as all of Kenya, Uganda, Rhodesia and Nyasaland, Fiji, and British Borneo 
came under British control. Developments of considerable interest also occurred 
in the West Indies and Ceylon between 1870 and 1919. Burma and Rhodesia 
are, it may be claimed, included in Volumes v and vu respectively. Yet, apart 
from eighteen valuable pages in Dr Madden’s well-organized chapter on ‘Chang- 
ing Attitudes and Widening Responsibilities, 1895-1914’, all the other ‘parts of 
the dependent Empire’ receive no more than incidental mention. Is it mere 
parochialism to feel that some fuller account of the history of these dependencies 
and of the development of British administration in them is at least as central 
to the history of the Empire-Commonwealth as much of Sir Hersch Lauter- 
pacht’s chapter on International Law, or that there is something odd in finding 
room for a chapter on the opening of Tropical Africa before 1885 and none for 
what was happening in it (as opposed to about it) for the remainder of the period? 

There are two central themes in this volume. First, the shaping of the im- 
perial policies of United Kingdom Governments, largely by British domestic 
politics and by international affairs. Second, the attempted development of the 
machinery of an ‘Empire-Commonwealth’ in defence, communications, trade, 
finance, and conference. Much of the ‘imperialism’ of the middle years of this 
half-century emerges in the character of a rearguard action in defence of posi- 
tions which were themselves the more or less spontaneous outcome of the 
British industrial and commercial dominance of the earlier nineteenth century 
now challenged by formidable rivals. (South Africa is the all-important ex- 
ception.) Especially in the face of this challenge, the machinery of Empire is 
shown to be dangerously inadequate but its more effective development only 
with difficulty reconcilable with those pressures of Dominion nationalism that 
were ultimately to produce the modern Commonwealth. To our understanding 
of these issues, this volume is, of course, an important contribution: mutatis 
mutandis they are once more dangerously relevant to our affairs. 

KENNETH ROBINSON 


THE IMPERIAL IDEA AND ITs ENEMIES: A Study in British Power. By A. P. 
Thornton. London, Macmillan; New York, St Martin’s Press, 1959. xiv-+ 
370 pp. Index. 30s. $7.50. 
IDEAS move men but their history, and even more their influence upon history, 
is notoriously difficult to assess. Professor Thornton has essayed the double 
task; he has sought both to outline changing British attitudes to Empire and to 
weigh their impact upon Britain’s role in the world over the last hundred years. 
In the late nineteenth century when the imperial idea was at its zenith the twin 
purposes of his study may be naturally, and are on the whole successfully, 
reconciled. In this period the author, with telling quotations, some from unlikely 
sources, and by the exercise of an independent and often penetrating judge- 
ment, illuminates the inter-relation of idea and action. This is the hard core of 
his work and it stimulates thought and enriches understanding. But thereafter, 
with the imperial idea on the defensive and in decline, the association is no 
longer unforced, and Professor Thornton’s perspective upon events loses some- 
thing of its assurance. 
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Professor Thornton belongs to the dominant school of realist historians. 
Disraeli, he writes, knew ‘what politics were about. What were they about? 
They were, simply, about power’ (p. xiii), the ‘unimaginative’ Gladstone, who 
did not see things quite so simply, being by contrast dismissed a trifle peremp- 
torily from his pages. But if one accepts Disraeli’s view, as Professor Thornton 
appears to do without reservation, the role of ideas, including imperial ideas, 
deriving often from circumstance and themselves the product of a particular 
power situation, is likely by necessary inference to be relegated to a secondary 
place in politics. And in fact Professor Thornton’s book turns out tc be as 
much a study of the influence of Britain’s world situation upon the ideas of 
Empire her people entertained as of the influence of those ideas upon her role in 
the world. Certainly it is none the worse for this and here, indeed, may be found 
one explanation of the varied succession of ideas about Empire—some respons- 
ible and elevated, many cheap and of a tawdry magnificence—which fill these 
pages. The reader is skilfully and often entertainingly guided through them but 
too rarely permitted to pause and to inquire into any one of them exhaustively. 
When he might care to stay for an answer he is hurried on, not infrequently with 
a rhetorical or bantering question. Many times, for example, we are assured that 
Irish issues are crucial to the story but they are never probed, one urbane quota- 
tion from Austen Chamberlain embodying traditional English misconceptions 
about them being specially commended for its wisdom. 

Professor Thornton might usefully, in unravelling the history of an idea, have 
given more attention to the importance or the representative character of those 
expounding or condemning it at any given time. In some of the later chapters, 
for example, two principal sources of quotation are The Round Table, in which is 
‘to be found the richest seams of gold’ (p. v); and Sir Edward Grigg’s The 
British Commonwealth, Grigg (Lord Altrincham) being also a member of the 
Round Table group. Yet these men trained by Milner in South Africa have 
already (p. 81) been dismissed as remaining ‘on the fringes of the country’s 
political life, eccentrics and seers, whose prestige was never commensurate with 
their powers’. If, indeed, this is so, should not more space have been given to 
the ideas of those who were at the centre? Or, alternatively, to the fact that they 
were no longer moved by such ideas? The least satisfactory part of this readable 
and lively study is its account of the years 1919-45 where the author, dismissing 
the Commonwealth idea with some contempt, is so selective in his use of fact and 
of quotations not always securely related to their context as to be on occasion 
positively misleading. By this time the great majority of Englishmen were 
probably neither imperialist in their ideas nor enemies of those ideas. Their 
interests and aspirations were shifting elsewhere, and the balance is not likely 
to be fairly held when minority views are forced into the centre of the stage. 

For a further edition it might be worth noting that Mackenzie King became 
Prime Minister of Canada (p. 259) in 1921, not 1924; that Churchill, far from 
favouring (p. 323), stated in a telegram to Fadden of 29 August 1941 that he 
could not for reasons of domestic politics recommend the re-creation of an Im- 
perial War Cabinet; and (on the wrapper) surely Smuts is not to be listed with 
Rosebery, Curzon, Milner, Churchill, and Amery as one of those ‘who called 
themselves Imperialists and their cause, their idea, Imperialism’? He had 
another cause, another idea—that of Commonwealth. NicHOLAS MANSERGH 


EUROPE 


EvuROPEAN INSTITUTIONS: Co-operation, Integration, Unification. By A. H. 
Robertson. London, Stevens for the London Institute of World Affairs, 
1959. xix + 372 pp. Index. 42s. 

THE author of The Council of Europe: Its Structure, Functions and Achievements 

(London, Stevens, 1956) and other works on developments in modern Europe, 
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in addition to works on Private International Law, has now presented us with a 
conspectus of the inter-governmental and supranational agencies which are at — 
the present time transforming, to a considerable degree, life in Western Europe. 
One immediate problem is the multiplicity of institutions and the varying num- 
ber of States which are members of each. For example, only ‘the Six’ Powers 
of ‘Little Europe’ are members of the ‘supranational agencies’, that is, the Coal 
and Steel Community, the European Economic Community, and Euratom. 
Again, Western European Union has seven members, ‘the Six’ and Great 
Britain. On the other hand the Council of Europe has sixteen members and 
O.E.E.C. seventeen. These vagaries and varieties could be multiplied many 
times. In addition to institutions like these there are also agencies of mini- 
sterial co-operation such as the European Civil Aviation Conference, Eurofima, 
etc. Dr Robertson sees at least two dangers in this proliferation, now that the 
‘decade of experiment’ (1948-57) has passed and the real work of European in- 
tegration has begun. The first is psychological. There seems to be no entity 
upon which public opinion can fasten as the symbol of Europe’s new thrust; 
nothing to foster loyalties. Secondly, the multiplication of agencies has led to 
the overlapping of bureaucracies and a deluge of reports and resolutions. 

After surveying both Mr Selwyn Lloyd’s ‘Grand Design’ and the Italian plan 
for the rationalization of European institutions, Dr Robertson proposes the 
merger of all the European agencies other than the ‘Atlantic Community’, the 
communities of ‘the Six’, and smaller regional organizations such as the Rhine 
Commission and Benelux. This indeed teaves a considerable list of important 
institutions, particularly the Council of Europe, O.E.E.C., and W.E.U. The 
new institution would have a single inter-governmental council and a single 
assembly. This combination would, at one and the same time, make the Council 
of Ministers an organ competent to deal with major issues of policy, and gather 
together within one frame of general policy the discreet activities of many 
agencies whose effectiveness would thereby be immeasurably increased. The 
Assembly, too, would gain in range and influence. 

This book reflects the great learning and the practical experience in European 
institutions and affairs which Dr Robertson can bring to bear. Its descriptive 
and analytical qualities make it necessary reading for any student of contem- 
porary trends in Europe, of international relations, or of international law. 

L. F. E. GoLpIE 


An Economic GEOGRAPHY OF THE SCANDINAVIAN STATES AND FINLAND. 
By W. R. Mead. Foreword by Sakari Tuomioja. London, University of 
London Press, 1958. xiii + 302 pp. Illus. Maps. Diagrams. Index. 42s. 

Tuts is a detached and factual presentation of the geographical conditions of 

the Scandinavian countries and Finland and the effect these conditions have had 

on the lives of the people of those lands. 

Following a general explanation of the points of view which guided him in 
preparing his study, the author divides the boox into several main sections: ‘The 
Resource Variable’, ‘The Human Variable’, ‘Some Primary Economic Activities’, 
‘The Lapp World’, and ‘Unity and Disunity in Scandinavia and Finland’. When 
discussing the Human Variable Dr Mead begins by briefly outlining the genesis 
of the Scandinavian peoples, overseas migration, and migration from rural to 
urban areas, etc. In this connexion he also refers to the small but definite 
stream of immigration to the North where open spaces still exist to be settled 
by people not afraid of initial hardship, and where there is also a constant de- 
mand for trained men and women to serve in the vast industrial enterprises 
south and north of the Arctic Circle. In the section on primary economic acti- 
vities, which is perhaps the most positively useful part of the book, a detailed 
analysis is given of the main economic activities, i.e., farming, fishing, pro- 
duction of energy, communications, softwood industries, and mining and 
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metallurgy. It seems a pity that the chapter on “The Lapp World’, which is of 
absorbing interest, is so short, but the author points out that Lapp ethnography 
and Lapp origins lie beyond the scope of his book. 

Although only a specialist could evaluate this work in detail, every section 
contains matter of interest also to the general reader. Dr Mead, who is Reader 
in Geography at University College, London, is a well-known authority on the 
Scandinavian countries, especially on Finland, and highly qualified to produce 
a work of this nature. He has travelled widely in all the Nordic countries, and 
his knowledge of their languages has enabled him to make extensive use of local 
source material. He has made an invaluable contribution to the world’s know- 
ledge of the Scandinavian countries and Finland. 

On a point of arrangement, the method adopted of dividing each page of the 
book into two columns is irritating because the eye is constantly obliged to stop 
in the middle of the page, and it also makes reference to a particular point more 
difficult. AGNEs H. Hicks 


SKIPSFARTSOKONOMIKK. Del 11. Skipsfartspolitikken i Norge etter krigen. 
(Norwegian Shipping Policy.) By Arnljot Stromme Svendsen. Bergen, 
Samfunnsékonomisk Institutt ved Norges Handelshéyskole, 1957. 188 pp. 


Tuis is a survey of the development and reconstruction of the Norwegian mer- 
cantile marine after the end of the second World War. Beginning with a chapter 
on the ends and means of the shipping policy, followed by one on the policy 
pursued during 1945-57, the main chapters deal with the reconstruction of the 
merchant navy and the conditions of life and work of its seamen. The remaining 
sections deal with the disposal of the mercantile marine, the operating costs and 
taxation of the shipping industry, and the external shipping policy. The book 
also contains a useful bibliography. A. H. H. 


NEUTRALISM AND NATIONALISM IN FRANCE: A Case Study. By John T. Marcus. 
New York, Bookman Associates, 1958. 207 pp. Bibliog. index. $4.50. 


BETWEEN 1947 and 1957, various tendencies in French public opinion favoured 
an attitude of aloofness towards foreign commitments which came to be labelled 
‘neutralism’. The United States, cured of its own former propensity to ‘isola- 
tionism’, found itself so much the butt of this ‘neutralism’ that it was tempted 
to see therein only ingratitude, treachery, and the hand of the Kremlin. When 
E.D.C. was finally killed and right-wing Governments prevailed, neutralism 
came to look more like old-fashioned nationalism; but it brought equally little 
comfort to Americans anxious to ensure a strong and united Western Europe as 
their European bulwark. 

This analysis of these tendencies by an intelligent American academic serves 
to show the complexity of sentiments, prejudices, and intelligible considerations 
which went to make up this phenomenon of neutralism. Mr Marcus sees it as a 
convergence of nationalist neutralism on the left and neutralist nationalism on 
the right. He traces, carefully if somewhat laboriously, the shades of emphasis 
and attitude which can be found in men as diverse as Etienne Gilson and Pierre 
Cot, Hubert Beuve-Méry and Jacques Soustelle. He examines the different 
levels at which the attitude developed. He is critical enough of American policy 
to see that much of this was a sort of French declaration of independence. 

The study is valuable as an account, and in part an explanation, of French 
attitudes to international affairs in this last decade. But it is marred by an over- 
tone of disapproval and a basic failure to realize how natural is such a tendency 
in the light of French experience and national interests. To resist American 
enthusiasms in foreign policy may not always be evidence of stupidity, or even 
of selfishness. Davip THOMSON 
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LES PAYSANS ET LA POLITIQUE DANS LA FRANCE CONTEMPORAINE. Under the 
direction of Jacques Fauvet and Henri Mendras and others. Paris, Armand 
Colin for the Association Frangaise de Science Politique, 1958. xxv-+532 
pp. Maps. Bibliog. Index. Frs. 1,800. 

Tue general assumption that rural and peasant France is overwhelmingly 
conservative and attached to the orthodox conservative formations has been 
somewhat shaken since the war both by the high Communist vote in some rural 
constituencies (in the Creuse, Corréze, Lot et Garonne, and Pyrénées Orientales, 
for instance) and by the appeal (significant, even if difficult to assess statis- 
tically) of extreme right-wing movements, such as Poujadism. This study 
brings out effectively the essential complexity of the politics of peasant France. 
It contains twenty-four individual or joint contributions, which include studies 
of the political affiliations of the peasant population, of professional organiza- 
tions, and of the importance of religious issues and organizations, together with 
half a dozen monographs on particular villages or cantons. The whole consti- 
tutes a first-rate piece of political and sociological research, not least useful for 
its comprehensive bibliography and (all-too-rare phenomenon of French aca- 
demic publications) an excellent index. 

The book is also a valuable addition to the studies of other aspects of French 
politics published by the Fondation Nationale des Sciences Politiques during 
recent years—in particular to those on Pressure Groups and on the development 
of the Poujade movement. M. Fauvet, of Le Monde, and M. Henri Mendras, 
of the Centre National de la Recherche Scientifique, who were responsible for 
the general direction of the study, contribute extremely interesting and stimulat- 
ing introductory essays, which have the merit of appealing to the general 
reader as well as to the expert. M. Fauvet suggests as one explanation of both 
left- and right-wing extremism in peasant politics the dissatisfaction of the 
small peasant farmer who has been left behind by the development of modern 
mechanized farming. ‘The capital of the peasant farmer’, he says, ‘is one which 
can with difficulty be increased, renewed, or even maintained. Even more than 
the tenant farmer, he is the forgotten proletarian of the peasant world. If a 
proletarian can be defined as one who despairs of bettering his condition, then 
that perfectly describes the position of the peasant proprietor’ (p. 10). M. 
Fauvet is careful, however, to emphasize the danger of oversimplification and 
to insist on the frequent lack of correspondence between political and economic 
lines of cleavage. And, as M. Mendras shows in the following article, French 
tural society, in its technical and professional as well as in its political organiza- 
tion, is essentially characterized by its diversity. Dorotuy PICKLES 


BESINNUNG AUF UNS DEUTSCHE: Eine Geschichte der Nationalen Selbster- 
fahrung und Weltwirkung. By Eugen Fischer-Baling. Diisseldorf, 
Robert Kammerer, Verlag fiir Politische Bildung, 1957. 234 pp. 

Tuis rather discursive book may be described as a persona! interpretation of 

German history measured in terms of what the author regards as the current 

needs of the post-war generation in Germany. It is a well-intentioned book, the 

object of which is to provoke an examination of conscience. Whether, as the 
author believes, nothing is more important for present-day Germans than 
awareness of their nationality and of the ‘German spirit’, is a proposition others 
may with good reason doubt. Dr Fischer-Baling’s thesis is that, in Hitler, we 
have a perversion rather than an expression of the true ‘German spirit’. In his 
view the age of Bismarck inaugurated ‘an era of profound error’ (p. 138), when 

‘the principle of amoral action’ became the ‘quintessence’ of German policy 

(p. 137). He castigates (p. 186) the universities for their failure to support the 

Weimar Republic and, more generally, the ‘unpolitical’ attitude in all classes 


1 Cahiers de la Fondation Nationale des Sciences Politiques, Nos. 91 and 81. 
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which made possible Hitler’s rise to power. If nothing of this is very new, it is 
perhaps necessary that it should be repeated. On the other hand, the author’s 
positive proposals are less easy to follow. The formula ‘national international- 
ism’, which is his solution, is not easily translatable into terms of political prac- 
tice; and his emphasis on a ‘German world-mission’, together with his constant 
use of such terms as Deutschsein, puts the issues against a nationalist back- 
ground, which, whether nationalism is ‘rightly understood’ (p. 3) or wrongly 
understood, could prove dangerously misleading. GEOFFREY BARRACLOUGH 


Die WEIMARER REPUBLIK. By Albert Schwarz. Constance, Albert Hachfeld, 
Akademische Verlagsgesellschaft Athenaion, 1958. 232 pp. Cloth bound 
DM 22.80. Paper bound DM 109.60. 


Tuts is the most complete account to date of the Weimar Republic, and the 
author is to be congratulated on the high quality of his work. Professor Schwarz 
has not hesitated to draw upon the views and arguments of historians such 
as Bracher and Conze, but his judgements remain his own, and although his 
volume appears as part of a handbook of German history, it is no mere com- 
pilation. Nor, unlike Dr Eyck’s two volumes, is it confined essentially to politi- 
cal history. Professor Schwarz examines, for example, the role of the churches 
(pp. 147-8); he discusses the failure of the Republic to develop a ‘way of life’ 
of its own (p. 140), and its lack of impact on the younger generation (p. 138). 
The result is a searching analysis which challenges a number of current judge- 
ments—in the first place, that which ascribes the failure of the Republic to the 
economic crisis of 1929-30. On the one side, as Professor Schwarz shows, Ger- 
man political life was already ‘poisoned’ in 1928, at the height of the boom 
(p. 139); on the other side, the worst of the depression was over when Briining 
was forced out of office on 30 May 1932, and despite the Chancellor’s short- 
comings his successes, particularly in foreign policy, were sufficient to hold out 
good prospects for the future (p. 184). If the Republic failed, it was not the 
necessary consequence of weaknesses extending back to its beginnings, but be- 
cause its enemies saw recovery coming and struck at what was possibly the last 
opportunity (pp. 178, 195). Nevertheless the enemies were there, and it was a 
failure to have tolerated them. This failure can be traced from the beginning in 
the attitude of the majority Socialist leaders (p. 28) and of the majority of Ger- 
mans who ‘only served the new system unwillingly’ (p. 30). They failed to per- 
ceive the possibilities of a new start in 1918 (p. 194). Nevertheless Professor 
Schwarz warns against a purely negative verdict on the Weimar regime. The 
German revival after 1945 would have been unthinkable without its achieve- 
ments (p. 148) ; its constructive work was far from negligible and the possibilities 
in 1932 of a satisfactory development should not be underestimated. 

A valuable analytical bibliography completes a work which deserves the 
widest recognition. GEOFFREY BARRACLOUGH 


BERLIN BLOCKADE. By Max Charles. London, Allan Wingate, 1959. 173 pp. 
Bibliog. 15s. 
A sHort book on the Berlin blockade intended for the general reader and pub- 
lished in England in the early summer of 1959 is timely. When the author is 
describing conditions in Berlin during the blockade and the actual airlift, he 
gives a vivid and forthright account, though the arrangement of his material 
is sometimes rather confused. But the events of 1948-9 in Berlin have to be 
set against the wider background at least of the origins and course of the four- 
Power rule in Germany from the last years of the war to the ‘show-down’ in 
1948—a much more difficult task. Mr Charles also tries in his last two chapters 
to give a condensed account of relevant developments in the two parts of Ger- 
many since 1949 and their respective relations with the Powers, and to draw 
conclusions for the present situation. Here he is attempting an almost im- 
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possible task of selection and compression. His concluding pages on German 
reunification in general and Berlin in particular are over-simplified and not — 
altogether accurate. It seems unlikely that Mr Charles was able to make any 
revisions to his text after Mr Khrushchev’s statement of November 1958, but 
subsequent events have enhanced the significance of these topics, in the treat- 
ment of which the author makes some questionable generalizations. 

HELEN LIDDELL 


To WIN THE Minps oF MEN: The Story of the Communist Propaganda War in 
East Germany. By Peter Grothe. Palo Alto, California, Pacific Books, 
1958. xi + 241 pp. $5.50. 

Tuis is a sincere and, up to a point, convincing account of the effects of Commun- 

ist propaganda in East Germany. Basically, the purpose of the book is to 

analyse the methods by which an attempt has been, and is still being, made to 
win East Germans for Communism. But it should perhaps be pointed out that 
during the period since the author completed his book there have been two signi- 
ficant changes in the German Democratic Republic. Material conditions have 
been improved, and an analysis of refugee figures shows that the types of strains 
and stresses compelling flight have changed slightly. The author believes that, 
if a free East German election could have been held in 1958, the Communists 
would have won only ten per cent of the vote, but that in another ten or twenty 
years, if there is no reunification, the whole East German electorate would vote 

Communist. In certain circumstances this could happen, but the ability of a 

large proportion of the student population today—after at least ten years of 

indoctrination in school and college—to live a double life seems to be remark- 
able. The author, on the other hand, is convinced that this sovietization process 

(as that of the nazification of twenty-five years ago) cannot avoid setting up that 

conflict in children and young people which is ‘the basis for all neuroses’ (p. 233). 

One weakness of the book is that, in examining propaganda in East Germany as 

it were under a microscope, it (perhaps inevitably) appears to regard the poli- 

tical and economic systems of the free world as monoiithically perfect and to 
imply that no criticisms of them are relevant. HELEN LIDDELL 


SipTIROL: Versprechungen und Wirklichkeit. Ed. by Wolfgang Pfaundler. 
Vienna, Wilhelm Frick Verlag, 1958. 511 pp. Maps. Diagrams. Tables. 
Bibliog. Schillings 250. 

HERR WOLFGANG PFAUNDLER, years ago a plucky leader of a small group of 

anti-Nazi partisans in the Oetztal, has incorporated into something like a South 

Tyrolese encyclopaedia contributions from all the more eminent South 

Tyrolese and Austrian personalities who are competent to deal with the subject. 

An enormous amount of information thus becomes available. But it becomes 

available thanks to a good index rather than to good arrangement, for the 

arrangement is if anything confusing. Statements of nationalistic principle are 
followed by accounts of the Fascist regime in South Tyrol, of South Tyrolese 
parliamentary experience under the Italian Republic, and then by documents 
relating to the history of South Tyrol since 1945. After sections on education 
and economics one is plunged back into much earlier Tyrolese history inter- 
spersed with reflections upon the fighting at Pasubio in the first World War. 

Statistics, lists of local officials and newspapers, and a bibliography, which in- 

cludes broadcasts, are then followed by further political reflections by Herr 

Pfaundler. The whole book presents extremely conscientious work, genuinely 

dedicated to the cherishing of nationalistic indignation as a duty. The list of 

‘right names’ (richtige Namen) corrects Adige to Etsch although that river flows 

through much undisputed Italian territory, and corrects Salorno, on the very 

language and administrative frontier which the South Tyrolese claim, to 

Salurn. 
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The bibliography, however, includes Count Carandini’s pamphlet The Alto 
Adige,1 which also appeared in 1958 and which states the Italian case in his 
liberal fashion: Count Carandini’s sense of duty recognizes that many errors 
have been made by post-war Italy but urges the dispelling of mistaken fears 
through an Italian policy of persuasion and conciliation, to be carried out ‘with- 
out harshness but also without weakness’ (p. 50). Perhaps there is still time, 
but Herr Pfaundier’s book makes clear how angry the South Tyrolese have 
become and why they feel exasperated. ELIZABETH WISKEMANN 


History oF Huncary. By Denis Sinor. London, Allen & Unwin, 1959. 310 
pp. Map endpapers. Index. 25s. 


Tuts is a history of Hungary from the earliest times to 1945, mainly compiled 
from Hungarian sources published during the inter-war period. It is a blend of 
the version of Hungarian history used in text-books in Hungary for secondary 
education before 1945 with an endeavour to infuse into this version an analysis of 
social history. The earlier chapters dealing with the Middle Ages and the Re- 
naissance are well compiled. The closer the author approaches modern history, 
however, the stronger becomes the bias induced by the official Hungarian inter- 
war version, leading to almost grotesque interpretations such as: ‘It was the 
Slavophile policy which Francis Ferdinand had advocated which brought about 
his death, the dissolution of the Monarchy and the dismemberment of Hun- 
gary...’ (p. 281). 

Above all, with reference to the problem of national minorities in historical 
Hungary, the author does not even aim at an unbiased analysis but accepts 
without criticism the one-sided interpretation which was the official tenet in 
inter-war Hungary. In the last few pages Sinor gives an equally superficial and 
misleading picture of Hungarian history after the first World War, the naivety 
of which is in some instances rather touching. He refers, for instance, to the 
Regent’s acquiescence in Hungary’s occupation by the Germans in March 1944 
thus: ‘It took some time for Horthy to get over the shock created by the new 
situation—one must not forget that he was seventy-six years of age... .’ (p. 296). 

The introduction to this book claims that there exists no reliable and up- 
to-date history of Hungary in English and that few historians have troubled 
to learn Hungarian. This is indeed a rather sweeping statement which, of course, 
is far from the truth. An agreeable narrative on the history of Hungary by 
Otto Zarek (History of Hungary, trans. by P. P. Wolkonsky), without the pre- 
tentiousness of the book under review, was published in translation in 1939. 
Moreover, it is rather odd that the author seems to ignore the writings of C. A. 
Macartney and R. W. Seton-Watson. The author also states in his introduction 
that his aim is to provide the historian with a reliable handbook to which he can 
turn for general information. It is therefore surprising that his book contains no 
reference whatsoever to sources, nor a bibliography. ANDREW REVAI 


TiroisM IN Action: The Reforms in Yugoslavia after 1948. By Fred Warner 
Neal. Berkeley, Los Angeles, University of California Press; London, 
Cambridge University Press, 1958. xi + 331 pp. Illus. Map endpapers. 
Bibliog. Index. $6.50. 49s. 

Tuis is a useful description and analysis of the Yugoslav political system, as it 

has evolved since 1945. Mr Neal has studied the published materials, has spent 

long periods in Yugoslavia, talked with Yugoslavs in their own language, and 
obtained many glimpses of the institutions in action. One may regret that he 
pays so little attention to the nationalities question. There are a few spelling 
mistakes, and the map at beginning and end is more misleading than illuminat- 
ing. On the Communist Party and central government, Mr Neal treads well- 


1 Nicolé6 Carandini, The Alto Adige: An Experiment in the Devaluation of Frontiers 
(Rome, Ii Mondo, 1958). 
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worn paths, and on foreign policy he is superficial. On the other hand his chap- 
ters on the control of the economy, local government, and agriculture are ex- 
cellent: they make these little-known and complex problems clear to readers 
searching for accurate information. To all such, this book can be recommended. 

H. SETON-WATSON 


U.S.S.R. 


DIALECTICAL MATERIALISM: A Historical and Systematic Survey of Philosophy 
in the Soviet Union. By Gustav A. Wetter. Trans. from the German by 
Peter Heath. London, Routledge & Kegan Paul, 1959. xii + 609 pp. 
Bibliog. Index. 52s. 6d. 


‘Not only do oats grow according to Hegel’, said Lenin in a famous quip, ‘but 
the Russian Social-Democrats wage war among themselves according to Hegel.’ 
The cold war similarly proceeds according to dialectical materialism. The Jesuit 
sovietologist may himself be taken to illustrate the law of the unity and 
struggle of opposites, which, as Fr. Wetter points out, is only Nicholas of Cusa’s 
coincidentia oppositorum in modern dress. Wetter is professor at the Papal 
Oriental Institute in Rome. He reputedly wrote the first draft of this book 
in Latin. The Italian edition appeared in 1947, a revised German edition 
in 1952; this English edition is further revised and enlarged. Excellently 
translated by Mr Peter Heath, handsomely printed, well indexed, it is a worthy 
presentation of the standard work on Soviet philosophy. 

The book is notable for its detachment, the clarity of its structure, and the 
range of minor Russian writers on which it is based. The new classical authority 
Mao Tse-tung is cited once only, and Titoism lies outside its scope. It covers not 
only the theory of materialism and the dialectic but Marxist epistemology, logic, 
and philosophy of science as well. It is mainly expository, and the criticism is 
discreet and even sympathetic. Wetter sees approximations between dialectical 
materialism and Thomism, and ends by touching on the parallels between the 
Party and the Church. The superiority of Western scholarship can scarcely be 
questioned until a Soviet writer produces a treatise of comparable size and ob- 
jectivity about Christian doctrine. MARTIN WIGHT 


THE SOVIET SECRET POLicE. Ed. by Simon Wolin and Robert M. Slusser. 

New York, Praeger for the Research Program on the U.S.S.R., 1957. 

ix + 408 pp. Index. $8. 
Tus is the first study devoted to the Soviet security service, or ‘secret police’, 
as this ubiquitous and quite obvious arm of terror is for some reason usually 
described. The great bulk of the book consists of eight articles, each by one or 
more former Soviet citizens with some personai experience of the activities of 
the Soviet security service. These articles cover the structure and methods of 
the organs of State security, the conditions of service, internal and external 
activities, the protection of frontiers, and the armed forces under their com- 
mand. Studies of this nature cannot be, and indeed do not claim to be, more 
than the raw material for the comprehensive analysis of the development of this 
important branch of Soviet government which may some day be written. The 
object of the editors has been to present this material for the record, without 
attempting to synthesize it into a whole, and they have done right. Experience 
has shown repeatedly the value of memoirs of former Soviet citizens in enriching 
our understanding of the Soviet system, though of course such memoirs have to 
be checked and collated with official and other information before the full value 
from them can be extracted. The editors do not claim that this volume is a 
comprehensive study of the Soviet security service, but they have provided a 
sketch of the evolution of the Soviet Secret Police from its origins in 1917 until 
1950, which is the most valuable part of the book. Certainly, it will frequently 
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be necessary to turn to these few pages for guidance to the very scanty references 
in Soviet literature to this subject, which have all been carefully collated. 

But, grateful as we must be to the editors of this volume for their labours in 
a pioneer field, some criticism of form is justified. For their treatment of the 
subject is little less than chaotic. The material collected by them has to be 
tracked, with the help of an, admittedly good, index, through thirty pages of 
text, a further thirty pages of footnotes containing material at least as valuable 
as that which is to be found in the text, and then, on top of that, through fifteen 
pages of Addenda. Perhaps if the editors had been a little less modest about the 
importance of their own contribution, which is in fact the one likely to be 
referred to most frequently, they would have attempted to put it into a rather 
less bewildering and exasperating shape. LEONARD SCHAPIRO 


CANADIAN SLAVONIC Papers. I. Ed. by G. S. N. Luckyj and others. Univer- 
sity of Toronto Press in co-operation with the University of British Colum- 
bia for the Canadian Association of Slavists, 1957; London, Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, 1958. 132 pp. $2. 16s. 

Tuis collection comprises papers by Steven Runciman (‘Byzantium, Russia and 

Caesaropapism’), Stuart R. Tompkins ((‘Vekhi and the Russian Intelligentsia’), 

Leonid Ignatieff (‘Rights and Obligations in Russia and the West’), Horace W. 

Dewey (‘Historical Drama in Muscovite Justice’), Cyril Bryner (‘Lenin and the 

Search for an Elite’), Stanley Z. Pech (‘Franti8ek Ladislav Rieger’), H. E. 

Ronimois (‘Soviet Experiment with Communist Economy, 1918-1920’), 

W. J. Stankiewicz (‘The Development of Different Attitudes to Welfare in 

Russian and British Social Thonght’), Michael Samilov (‘The Witnessed Past in 

Serbo-Croatian’), Orest Starchuk (‘Ivai: Franco-A Ukrainian Interpreter of 

Shakespeare’) ; and reviews by Ivan L. Rudnytsky (‘Two Studies of the Sovieti- 

zation of the Carpatho-Ukraine’), J. A. Ihnatowicz (‘Socialist Realism and the 

Catholic Poets of Poland’), and Constantine Bida (‘A New Contribution to 

Slavic Lexicography’—a review of Andrusyshev’s Ukrainian-English Dic- 

tionary). 

All such miscellanies are inevitably uneven in quality and interest, and there 
are items in the present collection which could advantageously have remained in 
their authors’ notebooks as raw material for more substantial and original 
work. The average level of scholarship and exposition, however, is high, and 
several contributions should attract readers with a general interest in Slav and 
Soviet affairs as well as the specialists to whom they are primarily addressed. 
Items deserving particular mention are Steven Runciman’s cool deprecation 
of the idea that Russia’s Byzantine heritage was and is a major influence on her 
behaviour in history; Cyril Bryner’s illumination of Lenin’s complex views on 
the class basis of a Marxist party; H. E. Ronimois’s argument that certain 
features of ‘War Communism’ in the Soviet Union were not, as Soviet writers 
assert, emergency measures, but were intended as part of the permanent base of 
the new society; Ivan Rudnytsky’s judicious observations on the past, present, 
and future status of Carpatho-Ukraine; and J. A. Ihnatowicz’s provocative 
assessment of the outlook of a particularly interesting group of young Polish 
poets. 


MIDDLE EAST AND MEDITERRANEAN 
A SuRvEY oF Nort West Arrica (The Maghrib). Ed. by Nevill Barbour. 
London, New York, Toronto, Oxford University Press for the Royal Insti- 
tute of International Affairs, 1959. xi + 406 pp. Tables. Maps. Bibliog. 
Index. 35s. 
Tue distinguished editor of this book and his team of international experts have 
made a valuable contribution to our knowledge and understanding of the ‘un- 
known Maghrib’, that western part of the Arab world whose identity is still so 
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uncertain that any study of it must necessarily be preceded by a definition of its 
boundaries. The authors of the Survey claim that it is in conformity with his- 
tory as well as geography to include within it not only the three mountainous 
Atlas countries of Tunisia, Algeria, and Morocco, to which the name is most 
commonly applied, but also Tripolitania to the east, and the whole of the Sahara 
to the south of them, whose population is of predominantly Arabo-Berber 
rather than Negro stock. For political reasons Cyrenaica, which now—together 
with Tripolitania and the Fezzan—forms the modern kingdom of Libya, is like- 
wise included, even though it is, geographically speaking, the 300 miles of desert 
separating Cyrenaica from Tripolitania which really form the eastern frontier 
of this western region of the Arab world. 

So defined—and it should be pointed out that the definition, though accept- 
able, is an unusually wide one—the area surveyed embraces the Kingdom of 
Libya; the Republic of Tunisia; French Algeria; the Kingdom of Morocco; the 
remaining small zones of Spanish sovereignty in Northern and Western Morocco; 
and, in the Sahara, not only the Saharan parts of all »»<se territories, but French 
Mauretania and the Spanish Sahara in the west, ana parts of the French Sudan, 
Niger Colony, and Chad territory in the south. 

The dominant theme in a series of otherwise rather distinctive individual con- 
tributions is the essentially arabicized character of the whole region and its 
historical and cultural affinities with the grandeurs and servitudes of the whole 
Arab world. A real and successful effort has thus been made by European 
historians to view it from the standpoint of its native Arabo-Berber inhabitants, 
rather than from that of the European colonizing Powers which until lately 
dominated the whole and still dominate large parts of the area; whilst at the 
same time giving due weight to the impact which these colonizing Powers have 
had upon it. 

Real solidity has been given to this approach not only by the independent 
attitude of the writers themselves, but by an extensive use of Arabic as well as 
European sources. Many conventional interpretations have been discarded, and 
new light has been thrown on topics as diverse as the part played by piracy in 
the history of the Barbary States; the very special relationship of Spain with 
the Maghrib since mediaeval times, and its effect on modern Spanish policies in 
Morocco; the importance of political independence as a prelude to social and 
economic reform; Algeria’s claim to be considered as a nation in modern times; 
and the extraordinary illusions about Colonel Nasser and the Algerian rebellion 
produced by M. Soustelle’s failure to translate an Arabic document correctly. 

The aim of the Survey is, in the editor’s words, ‘to present the principal facts 
about North West Africa in as concise and yet readable a manner as possible’ 
(p. ix). This it succeeds admirably in doing, fulfilling with rare skill the func- 
tions of a handbook, without falling into the dreary mediocrity to which all 
handbooks are prone. The Survey will doubtless long remain a source of in- 
terest as well as a mine of information for all those interested in this part of the 
world. S1ByYL E. CROWE 


L’IsLaM EN OccIDENT: Europe—Afrique. L’Europe et 1’Islam: Guerre, Con- 
versions, Contacts culturels et Influences idéologiques. L’Islam en Europe, 
au Maghreb et en Afrique Noire. By Jean-Paul Roux. Paris, Payot, 
1959. 304 pp. Bibliog. Frs. 1,500. 


Tus is a companion volume to L’Islam en Asie, by the same author, which was 
reviewed in International Affairs, April 1959 (p. 257). This time M. Roux 
evidently feels himself on much surer ground and has consequently produced a 
book of much greater interest and value. Its contents are described in the sub- 
title with characteristic French succinctness. Actually, except for the sixth 
and last part, which is concerned with the penetration of Islam into Black 
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Africa, almost the whole of the book is taken up with relations between Christen- 
dom and Islam in Europe and North Africa. 

The main theme of the book is that ‘whether we like it or not, Islam plays a 
part in our daily existence. It has become one of the principal elements of 
western life.’ The author makes out a powerful case for some kind of rapproche- 
ment between Christendom and Islam, particularly in Africa, where Islam is 
rapidly becoming westernized and where there are 80 million ideologically 
uncommitted “animists’. 

As in L’Islam en Asie, M. Roux has omitted the Arab world except for 
Tunisia, Algeria, and Morocco. He now intends to devote entirely to the Arabs 
a third volume which, he admits, should more properly have been the first. 
The planning of the whole of this ambitious study is indeed open to considerable 
criticism. For instance, Turkey was included in L’Islam en Asie, although, as 
the author is at pains to point out, from having been the embodiment of ‘the 
forces of the Orient’, she is becoming ‘a western State not only in ideology but 
also in fact since she forms part of N.A.T.O.’. The present volume does, however, 
deal at some length with the history of the Ottoman Empire in Europe, Chapters 
11 and Iv on the Turkish conception of empire and Turkish religious tolerance 
being of particular interest. 

The book concludes with a coricise and suggestive note on the Bandung, 
Cairo, and Accra conferences, on the outcome of which the author manages to 
take an almost optimistic view. G. E. WHEELER 


BRITAIN AND THE ARABS: A Study of Fifty Years 1908 to 1958. By Lieut- 

General Sir John Bagot Glubb. London, Hodder & Stoughton, 1959. 

496 pp. Maps. Index. 30s. 
IN this volume of 485 pages of text, General Glubb sets out to survey the whole 
development and history of Arab nationalism during the last fifty years and to 
analyse Arab relations with Britain. The project is ambitious and called for 
more considered treatment than it receives in this book. The latter is too de- 
tailed in some places; too sketchy in others; and at times the subject disappears 
from sight while the author expounds his personal view of world developments. 
Accuracy tends to diminish as we get further from Transjordan. It is a travesty 
of the facts to suggest, as General Glubb does, that Syria was ‘annexed’ by 
Egypt and that its present status is that of a colony. There are too many 
sweeping statements, such as ‘if Britain had not learned civilization as a Roman 
colony, there would never have been a British Empire’ (p. 226). Apart from the 
doubtful value of such historical might-have-beens in general, this one over- 
looks the fact that the British Empire was not created by the British inhabitants 
of the Roman colony of Britain (whose representatives are today the Welsh), 
but by their successors the Anglo-Saxons—and these have never yet had the 
privilege of being anybody’s colony but succumbed only to their fellow northman, 
or Norman, William the Conqueror. Nor is it easy to accept the dictum that 
‘Britain is ill-equipped to convince the Arabs of anything, because she has no 
instrument through which she can disseminate ideas’ (p. 377). Does, in fact, 
any country in the world possess better means of disseminating ideas than Britain 
possesses in her almost universally used language, her literature, her press, her 
B.B.C., her British Council, and in the many diplomats, officials, schoolmasters, 
officers, and business men who are still to be found in many parts of the Arab 
world? Arabs are in any case sufficiently intelligent, and today well-informed, 
to judge British policy by its actions, and not by what any directed propaganda 
‘Voice’ may say about it. 

One regrets to have to make these criticisms. Individual sections of the 
book contain useful accounts, and there are some excellent summaries, particu- 
larly of military operations. The maps are numerous, clear, and illuminating. 
Moreover, General Glubb often shows an understanding of the Arab point of 
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view, the lack of which in others must bear a considerable share of responsibility 
for the periodical breakdown of Anglo-Arab relations. NEVILL BARBOUR 


Jorpan: A STATE oF TENSION. By Benjamin Shwadran. New York, Council 
for Middle Eastern Affairs Press, 1959. xii + 436 pp. Illus. Maps. Tables. 
Bibliog. Index. $7. 

THE Kingdom of Jordan (until March 1946, the Amirate of Transjordan) has 
played a part in modern Middle Eastern affairs out of proportion to its wealth 
and power—or rather, to its poverty and helplessness: a part sometimes that of 
battlefield, sometimes of buffer, sometimes of the rope in a tug-of-war. It has 
produced, moreover, more than its share of interesting personalities and 
dramatic episodes, which have many times ‘made headlines’ in the world. It is 
well. therefore, that a serious student of Middle Eastern matters—in this case 
Mr Shwadran, a Jewish professor now at Dropsie College—should have devoted 
to the subject a full-scale book, of which two-thirds deals with Jordan since 
1921. The writer, fortified by a very full bibliography which contains a consider- 
able number of works in Hebrew as well as in Arabic and the European lan- 
guages, has succeeded in producing a readable, continuous account of Jordan’s 
fortunes, which will acquaint some and remind others of the complicated, ever 
changing courses pursued by, or forced upon, this little, impoverished, non- 
viable, distracted territory. The fullness of the narrative is at times curiously 
uneven, and confident assertions seem in some cases to be somewhat lightly 
reached; it will not always be evident to the less instructed that Mr Shwadran’s 
version of affairs (not least, of great-Power actions and motives) is only one of 
possible versions, and would even appear, in spite of a commendable attempt 
at objectivity, often coloured by the writer’s parti pris and by his uncritical 
acceptance of not always reliable accounts—for instance, those of visiting 
journalists or parliamentarians. Other students and/or observers will fairly 
often find themselves dissatisfied with the author’s presentation; but the 
present work, if not of the highest historical standard, will be found useful and 
acceptable to many readers. S. H. Lonerice 


THE RECONSTRUCTION OF IRAQ: 1950-1957. By Fahim I. Qubain. Foreword 
by Robert Strausz-Hupé. London, Stevens (Atlantic Books); New York, 
Praeger for the Foreign Policy Research Institute, University of Penn- 
sylvania, 1959. xxi + 277 pp. Maps. Charts. Index. 35s. $6. 

THE author’s page of acknowledgements was signed on 31 March 1958, ten weeks 

before the revolution in Iraq of 14 July 1958. It therefore occupies a unique 

place as the last full-scale study of Iraq’s economic development under the 
regime of the Hashimites and the guidance of the Development Board, both of 
which disappeared in the upheaval which followed the revolution. This being 
so, it is fortunate that Mr Qubain’s study is also of high quality. It is easy 
enough for such studies to take the form of laborious compilations of facts, 
figures, descriptions, and estimates. It is more difficult to add in the essence of 
critical comment from the standard reports, such as those of the World Bank, 

Professor Iversen, and Lord Salter. It is very much more difficult to do all this 

and to weave in a contribution of original observation and understanding criti- 

cism from the author himself. This is what Mr Qubain has succeeded in doing, 
and the book shows the evident fruit of his own knowledge, study, and thought. 

Apart from the standard reports and a very few articles in the Western press, 
there is very little critical material to work on. In consequence of this, there 
are some important gaps in Mr Qubain’s raw material, and therefore in his 
treatment. Perhaps the most important relates to the Board’s policy on irriga- 

tion. Mr Qubain says (p. 70) that the Board’s task was twofold: ‘first, to im- 

prove the efficiency of the existing systems ... second, to build new canals 

where needed’. If he means that this was the proper order of choice, he is right. 
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If he means this is what the Board was actually doing, a big qualification is 
needed. In 1955, Lord Salter put the order of choice the same way as Mr Qubain 
in his report on the development of Iraq. By the spring of 1958, it could almost 
be said (but not quite) that the Board had done the same. In this sense, Mr 
Qubain’s statement is correct. But eight years had by then elapsed since the 
Board was formed, and during that time the momentum of investigation, plan- 
ning, execution, and habit of mind had been heavily loaded in the reverse 
direction—first, to build new canals; second, to improve the existing systems. 

Meanwhile, however, the Dokan and Darband-i-Khan dams were put in 
hand, and they will be storing great volumes of water, next year or very soon. 
There was simply not time to build (and settle) new canal systems huge enough 
to take in and use all this stored water. Because of the bias of policy towards 
the new canal systems, the existing systems have not been improved. The con- 
sequence is that, for many years to come, there will be far more stored summer 
water than the new canal systems can possibly take, and the existing systems 
have not been improved to enable them to take it safely. The practical problems 
which the Government of Iraq will face will be very difficult indeed to resolve, 
and will require the highest order of administrative and technical statesman- 
ship. 

There are other similar points which could be raised. But it is fair to say 
that they concern issues on which the excellent foundation of study which Mr 
Qubain has laid might have been extended and elaborated, rather than criticisms 
of what he has done. 

Mr Qubain was born in Jordan and went to America in 1946. He is at present 
engaged on independent research on the Arab world. His future publications 
will be well worth waiting for, and the University of Pennsylvania has done a 
real service in enabling him to present this study. M. G. IoNIDES 


AFRICA 


AFRICAN LABOUR SuRVEY. Geneva. International Labour Office, 1958. xv-+ 
712 pp. Map. Tables. Bibliog. Index. $5. 30s. 


Ir is becoming increasingly obvious that the essential distinction between a low- 
income country and a high-income country is not the richness of the natural or 
capital resources at its disposal but the economic quality of its human resources. 
A study focused on the key factor of production, labour, is therefore of par- 
ticular interest to those concerned with problems of African economic develop- 
ment. 

This survey of the labour problems and policies in Africa south of the Sahara 
has the encyclopaedic quality so often characteristic of reports designed and 
written by international civil servants. As a work of reference it is enormously 
valuable. It is comprehensive, concise, and well-indexed. It is also readable in 
a disconnected sort of way. It renders accessible a vast quantitv of detailed 
information on the social policies of African governments. It facilitates com- 
parisons. Territory by territory, it describes government regulations and 
administrative machinery with regard to labour migration, mass education, 
vocational training, trade unions, wage determination, industrial accidents, 
workers’ housing, and co-operatives. In over 170 pages of appendices it details 
international labour standards and recommendations and the Governments 
adhering thereto; statistics of employment, wages, output, and resource de- 
velopment; and a bibliography of official and unofficial publications concerned 
with labour policy. 

Encyclopaedias have their limitations, however. It is difficult to be both 
comprehensive and stimulating. Even the first two chapters, which describe 
the wider background of social and economic conditions in Africa, and the 
chapter on productivity which is concerned more with controversial issues than 
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with facts, are distinguished primarily by the skill with which they take all rele- 
vant published sources into account. In sum, one is left with the impression that 
by compiling all the relevant data this volume provides the starting-point, but 
not the substance, of a definitive study of African labour. PHYLLIS DEANE 


STRUCTURE AND GROWTH OF SELECTED AFRICAN EcoNomIEsS. New York, 
United Nations; London, H.M.S.O., 1958. xi+201 pp. Tables. Mimeo- 
graphed. $2. 14s. Sw. frs. 8.50. 

THIS report surveys the economies of three countries: the Federation of Rho- 

desia and Nyasaland, Morocco, and the Sudan. As framework for these and any 

subsequent country studies that may be published, there is a brief but excellent 
general introduction on the phases of economic development in Africa. The 
present three country surveys highlight the characteristics of the economies 
studied, and show the salient features of their development. The period covered 
ends in 1957. More than a hundred statistical tables include as up-to-date data 
as are available and are most valuable in themselves. The scope for United 

Nations African studies was extended with the creation in 1958 of a regional 

economic commission for the continent of Africa. The present report sets a high 

standard for the new commission to emulate. MARIANNE GELLNER 


COMUNISMO E NAZIONALISMO IN AFRICA. By Teobaldo Filesi. Rome, Istituto 
Italiano per l’Africa, 1958. 368 pp. 2,500 lire. 

THE Soviet interest in the ‘liberation’ of Africa from colonialism is reflected in 
the odd collection of repetitive inflammatory documents produced through- 
out its lifetime by the Comintern (1919-43) and subsequently by similar 
Communist agencies. A good deal of space is devoted to this material in Pro- 
fessor Filesi’s book. Readers new to this field have thus an excellent opportunity 
of familiarizing themselves with the windy ranting jargon and wildly irre- 
sponsible programmes characteristic of Soviet propaganda to the colonial world. 
It is regrettable that the subject is not pursued in greater depth so as to analyse 
the impact of these slogans and programmes in Africa itself and the extent to 
which they actually reach their targets at all—and where? Furthermore, one 
would like to know a lot more than is revealed here about the instruments of 
Soviet penetration, the kind of agents employed to spread the Communist word, 
its appeal to Africans, and the success of local ‘action’ programmes. Without 
carefully sifted information of this kind it is impossible on the basis of selective 
quotations alone to reach any valid conclusions regarding the progress of Com- 
munism in Africa. Some of the most pregnant subjects, e.g., JJ Mondo Arabo 
(Chapter x1), only receive the most superficial treatment. Here the discussion 
of Communism boils down to a few references to the Comintern, a large digres- 
sion about an obscure Communist agent, and the Soviet attempt to get an oil 
concession in Massawa. The Communist parties, which are the king-pins of 
Soviet policy in the Arab world, are completely ignored, and nothing is said 
about the conflict between the aims of Arab nationalism and international Com- 
munism. These are basic gaps. 

This book conveys no impression of first-hand experience of African prob- 
lems or of consistent study of the development of Communism in relation to 
those problems. As a result it is rather lifeless and scrappy, though it contains 
much useful documentary material and some little-known facts. a ts 


ANGOLA IN PERSPECTIVE: Endeavour and Achievement in Portuguese West 
Africa. By F. Clement C. Egerton. London, Routledge & Kegan Paul, 
1957. 272 pp. Illus. Map. Index. 30s. 

No unbiassed study of Portugal’s overseas provinces has yet been written. 

Angola in Perspective is extremely rewarding, not only as an account of the par- 

ticular territory Colonel Egerton knows so well, but also as an analysis of the 

character and values of the Portuguese. The book unfortunately throws little 

il 
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light on a matter of crucial importance to all those engaged in African studies: 
the extent to which the humanistic Portuguese colonial charter is sincerely and 
effectively translated into reality. Colonel Egerton explains briefly the system 
of obligatory labour which prevails in Angola (as in Mozambique) but, although 
he makes an oblique reference to Basil Davidson’s The African Awakening 
(Jonathan Cape, 1955), he confines his comments on possible abuses to: ‘I do not 
think that anyone concerned regards the system of contract labour, as it has 
existed in the last few years, as entirely satisfactory’ (p. 262). The past tense 
springs from the author’s rather naive confidence in the Government’s sudden 
determination to remove the most serious possibilities of abuses. In the April- 
June 1959 issue of Africa South, the South African quarterly, a Cape Town 
journalist, Owen Williams, has shown that in Mozambique the contract labour 
system is as cruel and degrading as it ever was; and it is unlikely that in an 
empire as strongly wedded to centralization as Greater Portugal important 
reforms could be implemented in one overseas territory and ignored in another. 

Colonel Egerton likes the Portuguese. He is fascinated by Lusitanian history 
and does his best to understand the rather dusty values of a nation still sheltered 
from the libertarian winds which began to sweep the Western world more than 
a hundred and fifty years ago. These are excellent attributes of mind and heart 
to establish communication with a people isolated from other communities by a 
language few non-Portuguese bother to master and by a strong allegiance to the 
political and cultural dogmas of the Roman Empire. 

As a result the first half of the book (i.e., the Prologue, which, in the main, 
explains the Portuguese vision of outside reality, and Part 1, Angola in the Past) 
is a most remarkable contribution to the scanty literature on Portuguese Africa. 
Part 11~—Angola Today—is competent but frustratingly two-dimensional. It is 
blind to all the elusive elements of the present—the signs, the trends, the in- 
tangible social eddies, the subterranean currents—which are the stuff that 
international affairs are made of, because they serve as pointers to the future. 

Louis KRAFT 


EvuROPEAN POLITICS IN SOUTHERN RuopesiA. By Colin Leys. Oxford at the 
Clarendon Press, 1959. xi+323 pp. Maps. Bibliog. Index. 42s. 

Co.tn Leys’s book is written, as the Clarendon Press imprint would lead one to 
expect, with attention to detail and respect for facts. It contains an immense 
amount of information; the early history of Southern Rhodesia is dealt with 
quickly but there is careful analysis of the structure of government, including 
not only the Constitution, the legislatures, and Cabinets but the Party caucus, 
the Civil Service, and the pressure groups. There is also a thorough statistical 
analysis of the composition of the European population and of tendencies within 
it. It is in the later pages of the book, which deal with political parties, repre- 
sentation, the working of the party system, and political ideas, that it becomes 
controversial. Here the argument—too complex for summary—is stated with 
admirable clarity and precision; there are none of the marks of the Ph.D. thesis 
which are so lamentably familiar. Nor is there any lack of clarity or logic in 
Mr Leys’s ideas. They follow each other with surgical precision and the whole 
book is as lucid and compelling as a demonstration in geometry. Read, for 
example, his analysis of the Tredgold Commission’s report on the franchise, 
which exposes nerve by nerve certain basic assumptions, notably ‘the desire to 
extend the vote to Africans without running any risk that they might use it to 
change the foundations on which the existing political system rested’ (p. 220). 

Nevertheless, it is as well to pause at the conclusions and endeavour to clear 
one’s eyes from the slight dazzle induced by this technical brilliance, which is 
not cold or soulless and is indeed inspired by an emotional warmth, a generous 
sympathy. Any reduction of the pattern of political life in an entire country 
to the compass of a slim book must simplify, and there is surely some over- 
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simplification here? Is it really true to say that the Southern Rhodesian is 
essentially a one-party system? Clearly, as in Britain, there is a wide area of © 
agreement between all the parties which have so far emerged; clearly a wider 
franchise would produce a body of opinion in the legislature with very different 
views; but there are surely real differences between existing parties? Nor is it 
true that movement—in native policy for instance—has been uniformly in one 
direction, while Mr Leys has to admit that it is puzzling that the party most 
extreme in defence of European interests has so far not won power. Can there 
be a spark of decency for which he has not made allowance? And there are other 
judgements which are a trifle too ruthless; human nature and human leadership 
provide surely an occasional unpredictable unreason which may falsify the working 
of political forces? It is possible to remain sceptical about the inevitability of 
political dynamics and to question whether Southern Rhodesian Europeans—or 
for that matter anyone else—are so exclusively concerned with their own economic 
advantage as this analysis suggests. The scene is more complex, more human, 
and more confusing than it appears under this hard bright searchlight. All the 
same, no one who attempts to think about Southern Rhodesia or Central Africa 
can afford to neglect a masterly piece of work. PHILIP Mason 


A SuRVEY OF RACE RELATIONS IN SOUTH AFRICA 1957-1958. Compiled by 
Muriel Horrell. Johannesburg, South African Institute of Race Relations, 
1959. viii+255 pp. Bibliog. Index. Ios. 

Tuis latest year book about the fundamental problem of South Africa is in its 
essence a progress report on the implementation of apartheid. It is written with 
the restraint and clarity that one has come to expect in these surveys of events 
in the Union. There is a useful collection of statistics and of statements made 
by both official and unofficial bodies, but equally valuable are those sections 
which describe current or prospective racial legislation and the disruptive 
tensions that it causes. There are objective summaries of the events in the Zeer- 
ust area and in Sekhukhuneland which may well be the modest yet sombre fore- 
runners of uglier disturbances. 

This is the essential reference book on contemporary race relations in South 
Africa, for it brings together information which would be tedious or difficult to 
find elsewhere. Particularly valuable for the reader in this country are the 
sections on the registration of Africans and on how people of ‘doubtful racial 
origin’ are classified. The index is exhaustive and there is a bibliography of 
recent publications on racial matters. DonaLp Woop 


THE BETRAYAL OF ‘NATIVES REPRESENTATION’. By Donald B. Molteno. 
Johannesburg, South African Institute of Race Relations, 1959. 16 pp. 
2s. 6d. 

Mr Mo tteno is the President of the South African Institute of Race Relations 

and a former Natives’ Representative in the South African Parliament. In this 

concise and topical pamphlet he describes the history of the parliamentary 
representation of natives from 1853, when the Cape Parliament was established 
with a non-racial franchise, until the present day when the Nationalist Govern- 
ment is proposing to end native representation with its ‘Promotion of Bantu 

Self-Government Bill’. There is a useful chronology of the main events in this 

story. Woop 
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THE Diptomacy oF Inp1A: Indian Foreign Policy in the United Nations. By 
Ross N. Berkes and Mohinder S. Bedi. Stanford University Press, 1958; 
London, Oxford University Press, 1959. x-+221 pp. Index. $5. 30s. 

Tuis is a study not of India’s foreign policy as a whole, only of its expression 

through the United Nations. But India, having been represented there by Mrs 
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Pandit and Krishna Menon, has tended to make extensive use of the United 
Nations partly as a means of communication—for its views on colonialism and 
racialism—and partly as a place for negotiation between the two rival power 
blocs. 

The authors show the inevitable contradictions in Indian policy, which 
seeks to use the power of the United Nations to break down colonialism, but is 
always anxious to avoid allowing the United Nations to be used by either power 
bloc for its own ends. It was this dualism which led Krishna Menon to be so 
strong against what he regarded as a revival of Anglo-French imperialism in 
Suez, while always trying to emasculate the Western condemnation of Russia’s 
action in Hungary. 

The book contains particularly useful studies of India’s policy over dis- 
armament—where the real objective is to get capital released for development— 
and over Korea where India learnt by bitter experience what happens if one of 
the great power blocs is able to capture the United Nations on however just a 
pretext. There is no detailed study of the Kashmir issue at the United Nations, 
but it keeps on obtruding into Indian policy. 

In the last analysis it becomes clear that the United Nations is so important 
to India for two reasons: first, because it has enabled her to lead a group of ex- 
colonial Powers and so exert some of the power in world affairs that she feels is 
hers by right of size and tradition; secondly, because the garrulousness of the 
United Nations suits a Government that always has a foreign commentary if not 
always a foreign policy. WILLIAM CLARK 


LABOR PROBLEMS IN THE INDUSTRIALIZATION OF INDIA. By Charles A. Myers. 
Foreword by John T. Dunlop. Cambridge, Mass., Harvard University 
Press; London, Oxford University Press, 1958. xvii+297 pp. Tables. 
Index. (Wertheim Publications in Industrial Relations.) $7.50. 52s. 

NotuinG has changed more in India in the last generation than the position of 

her industrial workers. In the 1920s they were often casuals, recruited and 

exploited by jobbers, pushed about and even hit by managers, with standards 
of efficiency so low as to justify their miserable pay. Today they are the most 
cosseted section of the community. Pay is still not high, but the worker is now 

a citizen of whom Government and management alike are very conscious. In 

the better firms recruitment and training procedures are properly organized. 

The jobber has gone. So has the endless floating mass of casual labourers. The 

law lays down rules for when a man becomes permanently employed, when he 

can be retrenched, and how much compensation he must be paid if he is re- 
trenched. There are standing orders to cover discipline, and the compulsory 
settlement of disputes through State tribunals. There is State insurance to 
cover sickness, and a compulsory provident fund. Not all managements have 
responded to this new situation; some still evade the law, or grumble at their 
workers without improving their own methods. But the biggest failure has 
been that of the unions, which are still split by political differences, and whose 
leadership is still too often recruited from outside industry. 

Professor Myers’s extensive interviews with both unions and management 
has enabled him to give an excellent description of this situation. What he says 
does not make India live; but it can be trusted. M. ZINKIN 


THE ROLE oF HIGHER CIVIL SERVICE IN INDIA. By R. Dwarkadas. Bombay, 
Popular Book Depot, 1958. vi+258 pp. Bibliog. Index. Rs. 12.50. 

In the work of the Indian administrator today the emphasis is shifting from that 

of guardian of law and order to that of planner and organizer of economic and 

social development. The purpose of this book is to survey the implications of 

this shift in terms of recruitment, training, and conditions of service, and to 

reassess the administrator’s place within the fabric of government and in society 
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at large. The author introduces extensive quotations from many works and 
papers on public administration, but his own point of view is not brought clearly 
into focus. There are many indications (such as multiple textual errors, obscure 
phraseology, and chaotic bibliography) that point to inadequate preparation of 
this Ph.D. thesis of the University of Bombay for final publication. 

HvuGH TINKER 


THE SPRINGING TIGER: A Study of a Revolutionary. By Hugh Toye. Fore- 
word by Philip Mason. London, Cassell, 1959. xx+238 pp. Maps. Bibliog. 
Index. 25s. 

Tuis is a very sympathetic study of a character whom most English people find 

singularly unattractive. With a full share of the emotional Bengali tempera- 

ment and an almost pathological hatred of the British, Subhas Chandra Bose 
was born to be a revolutionary. Nothing mattered so long as the British were 
driven out—and to this end he sought in turn the help of Hitler, Mussolini, and 
the Russians and in the second World War allied himself actively with the 

Japanese. 

Bose’s escape from India through Afghanistan and Russia to Germany, his 
organization there of an Indian Legion which Rommel would not use, and his 
creation of a so-called Indian National Army in the Far East—all these activities 
are vividly described by Mr Toye. Bose visualized himself as the saviour of 
India and the Indian National Army as the spearhead of the invasion of India. 
The Japanese knew better and the Indian National Army, which consisted 
largely of Indian prisoners-of-war, many of whom had been recruited to it 
against their will, proved a worthless instrument. It lacked the courage and 
sense of purpose of the real Indian army and desertion took place on a consider- 
able scale. In fact it achieved nothing. 

Bose was a natural fanatic and a supreme egoist, who said frankly that after 
independence India must have a firm undemocratic government for at least 
twenty years, and, of course, he visualized himself as the dictator. It is fortun- 
ate for India that her destinies lay in the hands of saner spirits such as Gandhi 
and Vallabhbhai Patel and not of a man who was capable of describing Gandhi in 
1932 as an old, useless piece of furniture. 

One may disagree with some of the author’s political assessments and one 
may regard the moralizing of the epilogue as superficial and unnecessary, but 
this cannot detract from the merits of an admirable book. The author is perhaps 
too kind to Bose, but he has given us a true and vivid portrait. 

P. J. GRIFFITHS 


INDO-PAKISTAN RELATIONS 1947-1955. By Jyoti Bhusan Das Gupta. Foreword 
by J. M. Romein. Amsterdam, Djambatan, 1958. xii+254 pp. Maps. 
Bibliog. Fl. 18.50. 35s. 

Dr Das Gupta’s book is a scholarly record of eight years of discord in Indo- 

Pakistan relations. After an introductory section on divisions within India and 

their intensification as imperial rule neared its close, the author proceeds to an 

examination of the history of Indian partition and its consequences in the con- 
text of relations between the two successor States. There is a detailed and fully 
documented account of the conflict over Kashmir and its relation to the circum- 
stances in which other princely states determined their future—or had it deter- 
mined for them. There are shorter but sufficient accounts of the also still continu- 
ing Canal Waters and evacuee property disputes. But while Dr Das Gupta is 
commendably exact in his treatment, he is not submerged by the detailed evi- 
dence he has assembled. ‘No study of Indo-Pakistan relations can be complete’, 
he concludes, ‘unless the ideologies of the two countries are analysed and grasped. 
In fact, the basic division is not due to Kashmir or canal waters, and far less due 
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to the evacuee property issue, but the clash is essentially ideological’ (p. 212). 
On the nature of it he has some interesting things to say. But dominated, as 
very understandably he appears to be, by the record of differences, he does not 
give sufficient weight to the forces that have hitherto prevented these differences 
being pressed to the limit. 

The topic Dr Das Gupta has chosen to study is not one that lends itself to 
detachment. On the whole his treatment is commendably restrained. His 
narrative, however, makes it clear that there is not a lot more that can usefully 
be said about some of the critical questions relating to the earlier stages of the 
Kashmir crisis until official archives are available for study. The temptation 
to summarize events in Kashmir since 1955 on the wrapper would have been 
better resisted. NICHOLAS MANSERGH 


Wortp Witutn: A Borneo Story. By Tom Harrisson. London, Cresset Press, 
1959. xii+349 pp. Illus. Maps. Index. 30s. 


WHEN Tom Harrisson made a stern-first parachute landing in Northern Borneo 
in February 1945, it was a case of a round peg in a round hole. That the military 
duties of a professional sociologist should call for his organizing a guerrilla force 
among the scarcely known Kelabits and other peoples who inhabit those moun- 
tains was one of the minor felicities of the war, and one which has resulted in a 
very attractive book. The first part, which many readers will find the best, 
describes the life, manners, values, and minds of the Kelabits as they were at 
that time, before the drastic changes brought about by the war and its conse- 
quences. The second part is a piece of autobiography mainly concerned with 
the planning of the guerrilla operations in this part of Borneo. And the third 
part is an account of the operation itself, which resulted in the raising and equip- 
ping of some 6,000 guerrillas and the infliction of 1,700 casualties on the Japan- 
ese. In Part 1 the author shows an admirable power to evoke the atmosphere of 
Kelabit life, but the strange style which he deliberately uses is often irritating 
and sometimes almost obscure. The illustrations are exceptionally good, 
though for some reason Dr Chong of the text (p. 253) becomes Dr Ong in the 
family photograph. The book successfully introduces two hitherto almost 
unknown fields of knowledge, one of an attractive people and the other of an 
interesting episode in the history of the war. R. N. B. 


FAR EAST AND PACIFIC 


AN OUTLINE History oF CuInA. Peking, Foreign Languages Press, 1958; 
London, Collet’s Holdings Ltd., 1959. 487 pp. Illus. Map. Index. (China 
Knowledge Series.) 7s. 


Many short histories of China have appeared in both Oriental and European 
languages, but it may still be questioned whether a sufficiently detailed or uni- 
versal study has been made of any one of the major aspects of the subject to 
render possible the compilation of an outline history in one volume that can lay 
claim to being comprehensive, fair, and accurate. The present volume unfortun- 
ately does little to allay such doubts. The comparatively abundant source 
material available varies in quality and content from the legend to the tax re- 
turn; from ex post facto justifications of the overthrow of a dynasty to detailed 
descriptions of the machinery of government. Such material must be assessed 
critically and used only with prudence, and one of the first duties of the historian 
is to acquaint his readers with the degree of reliance which can be placed on the 
different types of record which are used. In this volume many types of source 


are used indiscriminately and naively and without the slightest attempt to warn © 


the reader of the dangers involved. 
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Traditional Chinese historians are sometimes blamed for special pleading, 
and the anonymous author of this book must be criticized on similar grounds for 
interpreting events in the light of contemporary political circumstance. A his- 
tory of some four thousand years of civilization which is presented in under five 
hundred pages must necessarily be selective, but it is difficult to justify the 
devotion of about half the volume to the affairs of the last century and a half 
only. There is lacking a balanced or critical judgement in the selection and 
treatment of subject matter. The leaders of ‘peasant revolts’ are usually named, 
as are some officials who are cited to show the evils of power or corruption; but 
statesmen who served their emperors loyally or gave voice to new ideas of 
government may not even be mentioned. The recurrent theme in Chinese his- 
tory, we must assume, is that “Those in power wallowed in wealth. The peasants 
groaned under oppression . . .’ (p. 143). But the reader can lay this book down 
ignorant of the existence of Taoism, the vagaries of the Yellow River and its 
effect on China’s economy, or problems such as the degree of assimilation be- 
tween Chinese and non-Chinese peoples. One map only is included; it illustrates 
the course of the long march of 1934. 

The style of this book sometimes reads like a translation and is reminiscent 
of primitive historiography; it reflects the adherence of traditional Chinese 
historians to temporal divisions that are linked with the fate of dynastic houses, 
a preoccupation with the role of the peasant, and a disregard for other members 
of society. The book forms a marked contrast with some of the excellent contri- 
butions made by Chinese scholars on the mainland since 1949 to the further 
elucidation and exposition of China’s history. MICHAEL LOEWE 


SINKIANG: Pawn or Pivot? By Allen S. Whiting and General Sheng Shih-ts’ai. 
East Lansing, Michigan State University Press, 1958; London, Angus & 
Robertson, 1959. xxli+-314 pp. Maps. Bibliog. Index. $5. 35s. 


‘Tus study’, writes Mr Whiting, ‘analyzes Soviet strategy in Sinkiang from 
1933 to 1949’ (p. vii). Analysis implies a high degree o7 precision. Because he 
makes no serious attempt to evaluate the documentary evidence on which his 
own half of the book is based (though he catalogues his sources well), Mr Whit- 
ing’s analysis of an abstruse situation is really little more than a well-presented 
anthology of rumours. As such it is of considerable interest; but what the 
Japanese Minister in Kabul reported, or what a defecting Russian diplomat 
wrote in his memoirs, about events in Sinkiang is not evidence that such events 
took place at all, let alone in the manner described. In general, nevertheless, Mr 
Whiting’s studies give a broadly accurate picture of the curious ebb and flow of 
Russian influence during the thirties and ’forties. 

The second half of the book is an abridged and ‘edited’ version of the auto- 
biography of Sheng Shih-ts’ai, who misgoverned this huge, remote province 
during most of the period. Veracity and self-vindication seldom go hand in 
hand; and the latter is likely to play a larger part than the former in the memoirs 
of an Oriental administrator of whom Mr Whiting writes: ‘estimates on the 
number of persons executed during Sheng’s purges range from several hundred, 
by his own account, to more than one hundred thousand, stated by responsible 
Chinese sources’ (p. xiv). But Sheng’s own version of the treacheries and be- 
trayals for which his rule was distinguished has a certain fascination ; there is no 
reason to doubt the substantial truth of his account of interviews with Stalin 
and several of his henchmen in Moscow, and his story of the fate of Ma Chung- 
ying, the dashing young Tungan leader who sought sanctuary in Russia in 1934, 
throws a new and not necessarily misleading light on a minor Central Asian 
mystery. The confessions extorted from three of Sheng’s victims before their 
execution in 1943 are printed among the appendices. One of them was a brother 
of Mao Tse-tung; another was Sheng’s sister-in-law, whose account of how she 
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was forced by the Russian authorities in Urumchi to assassinate her husband 
has a vivid, nightmare authenticity. PETER FLEMING 


HisTORY OF INDUSTRY AND TRADE OF THE PHILIPPINES: A Revision and 
Expansion of the Author’s Previously Published ‘Short History of In- 
dustry and Trade of the Philippines’ (1953). Based on a series of articles 
published in the American Chamber of Commerce Journal (Manila) from 
August, 1952, to June, 1953, and from September, 1955, to September, 
1957. By A. V. H. Hartendorp. Manila, American Chamber of Commerce 
of the Philippines, 1958. Distributed in the U.S. by the Institute of 
Pacific Relations, New York. xx+743 pp. $7.50. 


Tue American Chamber of Commerce of the Philippines has made a valuable 
contribution to a knowledge of the post-war period in the Philippines by 
publishing this book written by the editor of the Chamber’s Journal. Although 
the book is almost wholly devoted to the years 1945-53 only, and in that sense 
hardly lives up to its title, in another sense it is much more than its title sug- 
gests, as it is not merely a history of industry and trade in the post-war period, 
it is a political and social history as well. 

As we should expect him to do, Mr Hartendorp discusses the problem of 
post-war rehabilitation in the Philippines. He also describes the work of the 
War Damage Commission and other rehabilitation agencies, and summarizes 
the reports made in the interest of economic recovery and development (the 
Report of the Joint Philippine-American Finance Commission, 1947; the 
Hibben Memorandum on Economic Development, 1947; the Beyster Report 
on Industrial Development, 1947; the Westinghouse Electric Power Program 
Report, 1947; the Bell Economic Survey Mission Report, 1950). In addition, he 
deals with the topics of currency; taxation; price, import, and exchange con- 
trol; labour; as well as corporation legislation, court decisions, and anti-alien 
laws. But, as already suggested, Mr Hartendorp’s book goes beyond such 
subjects as these to comment on the administrations of Presidents Osmeiia, 
Roxas, and Quirino, and to discuss the elections of the years 1946 to 1953, the 
foreign policy of the Philippines, defence, the Huks, education, public health 
and welfare, and scientific research. Especially interesting and valuable are 
the two chapters dealing with the Japanese occupation: these are the most 
thorough treatment of that period in the Philippines that has appeared so far. 
All this, the author puts in the setting of Philippine history as a whole; one pre- 
liminary chapter dealing with the Spanish period (in this chapter, Mr Harten- 
dorp has included a useful note written by a member of the staff of the Spanish 
Embassy in Manila and designed to correct the conventional view of the 
Spanish centuries); and three others, reviewing the American period down to 
1941. 
; The author of this book, who is one of Manila’s most distinguished figures, 
has brought to his task the now unusual equipment of almost half a century’s 
experience in the Philippines—first as a teacher, then as editor of the Manila 
Times, later as editor and publisher of the Philippine Magazine, and since 1946 
as editor of the American Chamber of Commerce Journal. The result is a mature, 
scholarly work, which stands in a class by itself amongst the many books, 
political as well as economic, written about the Philippines since the end of the 
second World War. Mr Hartendorp’s book is immensely detailed, and as such 
it will be invaluable as a work of reference to business men and journalists. 
Happily, it is also very well written, and is, therefore, eminently readable 
throughout. Students of the Philippines will not only find this book indis- 
pensable: they will give it a place on their shelves alongside the standard works 
of Worcester and Elliott and Forbes and Hayden. No higher tribute can be paid 
to Mr Hartendorp’s achievement than this. IFor B. POWELL 
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THE AMERICAN ConsTITUTION. By Herman C. Pritchett. New York, Toronto, 
London, McGraw-Hill, 1959. xiv + 719 pp. Index. $7.95. 62s. 


PROFESSOR PRITCHETT, already well known for his studies of the Supreme Court 
under Roosevelt and afterwards, has here produced a most useful examination, 
clause by clause, of the American Constitution on the realistic assumption that, 
though his fellow-countrymen live under that Constitution, ‘the Constitution’, 
in Chief Justice Hughes’s words, ‘is what the judges say it is’. The key, in other 
words, to most of the evolution of American government is to be found in the 
decisions of the courts, operating the device of judicial review. His book, in 
consequence, is a kind of constitutional history of the United States written in 
terms of Supreme Court decisions. An initial fifty pages outlines the back- 
ground and adoption of the Constitution and the main subsequent phases of its 
development. The remaining 600-odd pages show how the original instrument 
of government has been modified, in large and in detail, by judges from Marshall 
to Warren. It is, of course, mostly familiar ground that Professor Pritchett 
covers, and his object is not to advance new theories so much as to expound 
established trends. All the same when he comes, as he regularly does, to dealing 
with Court decisions of the last few years, he shows the same objectivity and 
balance as in the more historical parts of his narrative. The supreme require- 
ment in a book of this kind is, of course, clarity. This Professor Pritchett con- 
sistently displays, both in exposition and—what is often more difficult—in 
arrangement. It is a pity that his most useful book has not been served by a 
better index. H. G. NIcHOLAS 


THE SUPREME COURT FROM TAFT TO WARREN. By Alpheus Thomas Mason. 
Baton Rouge, Louisiana State University Press, 1958. xv-+250 pp. Index. 
$4.95. 

Tuis book is a penetrating account of the principal judgments of the Supreme 
Court of the United States from the appointment of Taft as Chief Justice in 
1921 to the last years when, under Chief Justice Earl Warren, the Court has 
given its far-reaching decisions in the school segregation cases. Professor Mason 
is a veteran writer about the Supreme Court and its judges of modern times. 
His main theme is that the judicial review of State laws is a form of legislation 
and a limitation of popular government. It reflects the changing social and 
economic ideas of each period. In his view it is a myth that the Justices are 
the mouth-piece of the law and that they themselves will nothing, that they 
operate in a non-political vacuum, above personal considerations and beyond 
political influences. His purpose is to dispel these superstitions and promote 
understanding of the judicial process in American politics. 

The author analyses the different ideologies: the strong conservatism of 
Taft; the ‘judicial slaughter’ (p. vii) of the New Deal legislation in 1933-6, 
when Charles Evans Hughes was the Chief Justice; the sudden transformation 
when President Roosevelt nominated to the Court leading progressive jurists 
like Professor Frankfurter, and appointed as President Harlan Stone; and so, to 
our day, when the I‘beral ex-Governor of California became the guiding spirit. 
In copious quotations he sets out the continuous struggle in the Court between 
two schools of thought which seem always to be represented, the conservative 
and the progressive. Unanimous judgments on the big issues are rare. He has 
an intimate knowledge not only of the published judgments of the Court but 
also of the judges’ correspondence. The book is well documented and is an 
illuminating introduction for non-Americans to one of the vital institutions of 
American democracy. NORMAN BENTWICH 
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U.S.A.: MOTIVE UND STRUKTUREN. By Helmut Schoeck. Stuttgart, Deutsche 
Verlags-Anstalt, 1958. 427 pp. Bibliog. Index. DM 15.80. 
Dr ScHOECK, a young German sociologist who has been in the United States 
teaching, and obviously also learning, since 1950, has produced a lively and 
informative but not too technical study of American political, social, economic, 
cultural, and spiritual mores in the era since the Korean war. He writes as a 
confirmed conservative, cautious in his judgement, but with much insight and 
forbearance. His conservatism does not influence his choice of subjects, which 
is, however, orthodox enough: civil-military relationships in American public 
life, spending habits and quest for social security, influence of technology on 
social moods and behaviour, characteristics and problems of the cultural and 
academic system, attitude towards minorities, the role of work and leisure, 
family life, and international outlook. It does, however, make him a stern critic 
of the techniques and criteria sometimes adopted in measuring and interpreting 
American attitudes—amongst them the mass poll and the methods of the late 
Dr Kinsey. Above all, it makes him sceptical, in the penultimate (and particu- 
larly stimulating) chapter on the American international outlook, about the 
aspirations which motivate certain aspects of United States foreign policy. 
Many Americans and, more especially, many of their political leaders have, he 
suggests, been cavght by their idealism and philanthropic zeal vis-a-vis the 
underdeveloped areas in a ‘charmed circle whereby the progressive social revolu- 
tion of Communism could only be stopped or overtaken by providing still more 
progress in a shorter time, and that of a purely material kind’ (p. 332). Point 
Four especially, in his view, runs the risk of building up a prosperous technical 
élite amongst otherwise backward communities, with the result that the mass 
of the population, still underprivileged and now cut off still further from the 
ruling caste, will be more than ever receptive to Communist propaganda. 
C, Jj. 


U.S.A.—SEcOND-CLAss PowER? By Drew Pearson and Jack Anderson. New 
York, Simon & Schuster, 1958. xi+334 pp. $3.95. 

Tuis is a keyhole view of the American defence effort by the most famous scoop 
artist in American journalism. Mr Pearson has a peculiar status in Washington. 
Because of his ubiquitous intelligence network he does in fact get a remarkable 
number of inside tips. (For example, he was the only writer to predict, a year 
ahead of the event, that the Russians would get their earth satellite up first.) 
But because he has become a byword for sensationalism no one who counts pays 
the faintest attention to his scoops when they are published (not reading Drew 
Pearson has become as much a point of honour among sophisticates as not 
watching television). The Washington Post, the capital’s only morning news- 
paper, runs the Pearson column on neither its news nor its editorial pages but in 
the women’s section next to the comic strips. 

This book is spatchcocked from Pearson’s columns. It reads like the total 
recall of an old gossip who has taken a deep breath and talked without a pause 
for 334 pages. Pearson has not got the faintest idea of how to organize a book— 
and his regular collaborator, Jack Anderson, who was the man at the end of the 
concealed microphone in Mr Bernard Goldfine’s suite, does not seem on this 
occasion to have been of much help. The reader who can put up with all this 
formlessness will discover a great deal of fascinating detail about the complex 
relationships between the competing civil and military authorities in Washing- 
ton and the tycoons of private industry. Such a reader will, however, have to 
be prepared to take page after page of passages like this: ‘In desperation Bos- 
sart turned to his boss, Floyd Odlum, who nodded his balding, freckled head. 
“Keep the project going,” he ordered’ (p. 58). The authors’ thesis, in so far as 
they can be said to have one, is that General Eisenhower has been an almighty 
flop as Commander-in-Chief, that in almost every military department the 
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United States is outmatched by the Soviet Union, and that things would be 
even worse if sometimes the Good Guys had not, by Robin Hood tactics, suc- 
ceeded in outwitting the Bad Guys. 

Although Pearson and Anderson are completely lacking in any sense of per- 
spective their material is not quite as flimsy and unsupported as it might at first 
glance appear. A great deal of it is not really inside stuff at all. It is lifted 
straight from the voluminous records of Congressional Committee hearings 
where American politicians demand the privileges reserved elsewhere for the 
succeeding generation’s historians. In Washington politicians armed with the 
subpoena do much of the digging for the journalists. But such is the bulk of the 
resulting documentation that few journalists read it all except columnists who 
have a reputation to preserve for having inside sources. 

While it is impossible to take very seriously a work on defence which begins 
one line of argument with the words, ‘It is no accident that Nixon always cele- 
brates his wife’s birthday on St Patrick’s Day though she was actually born the 
day before’ (p. 299), this book may well prove of interest to anyone who is 
anxious to document the propositions (a) that Americans are the most inefficient 
people in the world; (6) that America’s political, military, and business leaders 
do, as C. Wright Mills contends, overlap to form a power élite; or (c) that this 
concept is meaningless because of the nepotism, backbiting, and peculation 
with which the whole structure is riddled. But even to such readers the pub- 
lishers have not been of much heip. For a book which contains almost as many 
names as a telephone directory they have failed to supply an index. 

KEITH KYLE 


THE INTERNATIONAL PROGRAMS OF AMERICAN UNIVERSITIES: An Inventory 
and Analysis. Foreword by Edward W. Weidner. East Lansing, Institute 
of Research on Overseas Programs, Michigan State University, 1958. 
iii+323 pp. Tables. Cloth bound $3. Soft cover $2. 


SincE the end of the second World War there has been a marked increase in the 
formal contacts between American colleges and universities and institutions of 
higher education in other countries. In an attempt to assess the worth of this 
development an Institute of Research on Overseas Programs was established 
at Michigan State University with the aid of a Carnegie Corporation grant, and 
this volume is its first fruit. It is simply an inventory of the various programmes 
arranged alphabetically under the name of the American body, with a prelimin- 
ary survey of how they are financed and administered, and is intended as a basis 
for a study of their impact on the participating countries. The inventory reveals 
the heavy preponderance of activities in education and the humanities, and 
may thus serve to prompt American institutions considering new programmes 
to turn to the more neglected fields— science accounts for only 4 per cent of the 
total number (Table 2G, p. 31). INA PARFITT 


LATIN AMERICA AND CARIBBEAN 


Latin America: An Historical Survey. Rev. ed. By John Francis Bannon, 
S.J., and Peter Masten Dunne, S.J. Milwaukee, Bruce Publishing Com- 
pany, 1958. x+625 pp. Maps. Index. $7.50. 


THE original edition of this, a comprehensive textbook for students of Latin 
American history in the United States, appeared in the mid-nineteen-thirties 
when the interest of the United States in their southern neighbours was at its 
height and the study of their history was coming into vogue. It covers a vast 
field in three parts, chronologically titled Colonial Period, Independence Period, 
and National Period. The first two draw a broad picture of development on a 
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continental plane, while the third describes in much detail the complexities of 
internal politics in each republic from the Liberation to the end of 1957. 

In the chapters on the National Period names and dates of Presidents and 
revolutions—rather than of kings and battles as in our own traditional text- 
books—are presented in endless array for nearly a score of countries. But the 
narrative is lucid, the style easy, and monotonous repetition of revolutionary 
incident is enlivened by expressive and pithy phrases. By describing the late 
Eva Perén as a ‘curious combination of motherly guardian and devil’ (p. 376) 
and by the use of such phrases as ‘publicity was given to Perén’s cavortings with 
teen-age admirers’ (p. 380) the authors have no doubt provided American 
students with fare perhaps more readable than that offered in more scholarly 
surveys. 

Although this is a re’ ‘sed edition, it is not without minor inaccuracies. 
Misspelling of Spanish names (Diaz Conseco for Diez Canseco on p. 451, for 
example) occur on several occasions, but a more serious, if understandable, 
lapse is the confusion between the Pardos and Prados in Peru, two families 
which, between them, have filled the presidential chair on no less than seven 
occasions in the last hundred years. Manuel Pardo, who became President in 
1872, was followed by Gen. Mariano Ignacio Prado in 1876. It was the latter 
(grandfather of the Manuel Prado now holding this office for the second time) 
who was President at the outbreak of the war with Chile in 1879 and who ‘left 
for Europe presumably to collect funds for the continuance of the struggle’ 

452). 
. + maps are excellent, and the survey of post-war developments right up 
to the end of 1957—which gives the book much of its value—is factual, objective, 
and remarkably clear. R. J. DERVEL Evans 


GLOBE AND HEMISPHERE: Latin America’s Place in the Postwar Foreign 
Relations of the United States. By J. Fred Rippy. Chicago, Regnery for 
the Foundation for Foreign Affairs, 1958. xii+-276 pp. Tables. Index. $6. 

PROFESSOR Rippy discusses the main aspects of inter-American relations during 

the period since the second World War. Political, diplomatic, and military 

affairs, however, are taken for granted, and attention is concentrated on 
economic relations, partly because economic relations received greater govern- 
ment attention during the period but also evidently because the author himself 
has specialized in this subject and has published much of the present material 
elsewhere. The content of the book, therefore, does not entirely justify the 
title. Yet it is a useful collection of material on the familiar topics of the 

Western Hemisphere idea, United States investment in Latin America, govern- 

ment assistance to under-developed countries, dictators, and the problera of 

non-intervention. 

In addition to information the book contains much special pleadiag. Dr 
Rippy dislikes the idea of his country distributing largesse in the form of foreign 
aid and ‘mutual-assistance’ programmes, which in many cases he alleges to be 
extorted by blackmail and to serve the vested interests of bureaucrats and ex- 
porters in the United States. His general thesis is that too much tev soon can 
be almost as imprudent as too little too late, and he advocates a moe dis- 
criminating policy of alliance and assistance. These are tenable op’sions but 
they are not the only ones possible, and the evidence on which they are based is 
selective—the ‘imprudent extravagance’ in the building «f the Inter-American 
Highway across Central America, the ‘expensive futility’ of the rudber-jlanta- 
tion projects in the American tropics, and the heavy subsidies granted to the 
‘reformers’ in Bolivia. His answer to the question ‘What can the Urited States 
do to placate its dissatisfied neighbours?’ is a sarcastic one: private invesiment 
is not enough and is not the kind of capital they like; government grants and 
loans are more acceptable but never big enough; removal of all barriers tc the 
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import of their commodities would still not be sufficient; they would like to 
have guaranteed prices for what they have to sell and lower prices for what — 
they wish to buy, both at the cost of the United States tax-payer; ‘. . . and if the 
United States could afford to grant all they have asked, they would soon think 
of something else’ (pp. 196-7). Dr Rippy shows more concern for the interests 
of the American tax-payer and consumer than for the problems of Latin 
America and its relations with the United States. And he ends his book with an 
impassioned plea against State intervention everywhere, which he regards as 
the next worst thing to Communism. He is honest about his prejudices, but the 
historian is more profitably occupied in writing history than in providing in- 
effective blue-prints for government policy. Joun Lyncu 
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THE ANNUAL REGISTER OF WORLD Events: A Review of the Year 1958. 200th 
year of publication. Ed. by Ivison Macadam assisted by Margaret Cleeve. 
London, Longmans, Green, 1959. xxxi + 589 pp. Illus. Index. 126s. 

Wortp Events: The Annual Register of the Year 1958. 1959 issue, vol 200. 
Ed. by Ivison Macadam assisted by Margaret Cleeve. xvii+589 pp. Maps. 
Index. Paper bound. ros. 6d. 


The Annual Register is so much part of the order of things—-of what, in current 
jargon, we call ‘the establishment’—that it is almost a surprise that this is only 
its second centenary, that the current issue is only the two-hundredth. I always 
feel that it is the direct successor, in an unbroken line, from the Anglo-Saxon 
Chronicle. But there it is. It is, in fact, only two hundred years since Edmund 
Burke, as editor, and Robert Dodsley, as publisher, started it. Without, one 
feels sure, realizing the future that lay before their new enterprise. But why 
should Messrs Longmans (who deserve so much merit as publishers for the last 
century), why should they have decided to change the title to The Annual 
Register of World Events? Let them, please, think again, and give us back our 
Annual Register. 

History is written by a number of types of people. There are the despised 
and derided journalists—‘mere journalism, you know’—who have the hardest 
task of all. They have to record and assess events as they happen, at first hand, 
not at second or third hand. There are the memoir writers and the writers of 
books on ‘current affairs’, who can be wise after the event. There are the his- 
torians, deiving at leisure into what for them is the past, working not on immedi- 
ate realities but on records. But for all of them the Annual Register is indispen- 
able—and, incidentally, this year’s new departure of an alternative paper-back 
pocket edition now makes it possible to use the book on occasions when refer- 
ence to a library is not convenient. For anybody dealing with anything that has 
happened in the past two hundred years, it is ‘compulsory reading’. And, look- 
ing back, how well the job has been done. The Annual Register has never been 
dully ‘objective’. The views, even the prejudices, of its contributors have always 
been visible. But, on the whole, it has been factually reliable. What more can 
one ask? 

The other day, I was talking with a very intelligent, but young and in- 
experienced, colleague about something that had happened some ten years ago. 
‘Let us’, said I, ‘look at the Annual Register.’ To my astonishment, the reply 
came: ‘What is that?’ I took him along to the library. We pulled down the 
relevant volume. Two minutes’ pause. ‘But this’, said he, ‘is wonderful. Why 
have I not known about it?’ An hour lat2n I found him sti!! browsing, spell- 
Almost like Keats with Chapmai: s ‘Homer’. It is ti hughest tribute, 
perhaps, ever paid to that great institution, the Annuai Reg isier. 

W. N. EWER 
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THE Europa YEAR Book 1959. 1st ed. London, Europa Publications, 1959. 
xiii + 1156 pp. 130s. 
THE first 200 pages of this new yearbook are devoted to European organizations, 
including international organizations with headquarters in Europe. The re- 
mainder of the book is divided by country. We are given a brief statistical 
survey and data about the political, economic, and cultural life of each country, 
including the names of office-holders. Most, if not all, of this information can 
be found in other reference books and to justify its appearance The Europa 
Year Book 1959 would have to be accurate and up to date. Unfortunately it is 


neither. Some entries have been out of date for several years, while one may not 
be true until 1960. 


STATISTICAL YEARBOOK 1958. (Also in French.) New York, Department of 
Economic and Social Affairs, United Nations, 1958. 612 pp. Tables. Index. 
Cloth bound $8. 57s. Sw. frs. 34. Paper bound $6.50. 46s. Sw. frs. 28. 

THE new features in this, the tenth, issue of the Statistical Yearbook include a 
world production table which facilitates comparison of trends in primary pro- 
ducts and manufactured goods, and another which shows the world pattern of 
industrial production, indicating the percentage distribution of industries be- 
tween regions and between countries within each region, as well as the share of 
different industries in total industrial production for world regions and the 
world. Both tables are inevitably limited by the exclusion of mainland China 
and the Soviet bloc. The trade and international aid sections have been ex- 
tended by new summary tables and there are other improvements, including, in 
several instances, extension of territorial coverage. 


THe WorLD OF LEARNING 1958-59. gth ed. London, Europa Publications, 
1958. xiii+1139 pp. Index. 130s. 


THE publishers of The World of Learning note an expansion of coverage in the 
ninth edition which arises out of the increasing number of universities, colleges, 
and institutions for scientific and technological research throughout the world. 
It is therefore all the more satisfactory that this issue should contain an Index 
of Institutions for the first time, immeasurably adding to the usefulness of the 
work. 


THE Economics OF ‘UNDER-DEVELOPED’ AREAS: An Annotated Reading List 
of Books, Articles, and Official Publications. 2nd enlarged ed. Compiled 
by Arthur Hazlewood. London, Oxford University Press for the Institute 
of Commonwealth Studies, 1959. xii+156 pp. 8s. 6d. 


THE first edition of this bibliography was reviewed in international Affairs, 
January 1955, p. 89. The new edition contains some 400 further items selected 
from material published between the end of 1953 and early 1958. D. H. 


OTHER PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED 


AHMED, Khurshid: Islam and the West. Foreword by Abul ala Maudoodi. Lahore, 
Jamaat-e-Islami, 1959. viii+46 pp. 

ANDERSON, A. H.: Brief Sketch of British Honduras. Rev. ed. Foreword by Colin 
H. Thornley. Belize, British Honduras, Printing Department, 1958. 102 pp. 
Illus. Map. 

ATLAS OF AUSTRALIAN REsouRCcES. Prepared by the Department of National 
Development, Canberra. Sydney, London, Angus & Robertson, 1953-9. Maps 
already published, each with commentary: Physical Features ; Mineral Deposits ; 
Climatic Regions; Rainfall (Monthly Average); Temperature; Underground 
Water; Soils; Agricultural Production; Drainage Systems ; Conservation of Sur- 
face Water; Vegetation Regions ; Distribution of Stock ; Power and Fuel; Growing 
Seasons; Forest Resources; Population: Density and Distribution; Roads and 
Aerodromes; Population: Increase and Decrease; Railways; State and Local 
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Government Areas ; Major Development Projects ; Land Use; Ports and Shipping ; 
Educational Facilities ; Health Services: Human Diseases Related to Environment. © 
In preparation: Geology; Rainfall (Annual Average) ; Winds; Frosts; Plant and 
Animal Pests ; Areas Liable to Soil Erosion, Bushfires, and Flood ; Food Industry ; 
Population: Grouped Ages—Work Force; Towns and Settlements; Basic In- 
dustries and Mining; Secondary Industries; Postal Services; Town Utilities; 
Housing; History of Settlement, Communications and Economic Development; 
Potential Land Development; various maps showing other types of potential 
development. Ios. 6d. each map. 

BécuIn, Bernard: Le Tripartisme dans l’Organisation internationale du travail. 
Preface by James Thomson Shotwell. New York, Geneva, Dotation Carnegie 
pour la Paix Internationale, 1959. 64 pp. 

English version appeared in International Conciliation, No. 523. 

Bur, Lucjan: Gomulka’s Poland. London, Fabian Society, 1959. 24 pp. Map. 
(Fabian Tract No. 316.) 2s. 

Cassin, Elena: San Nicandro; The Story of a Religious Phenomenon. Trans. from 
the French by Douglas West. London, Cohen & West, 1959. viii+-200 pp. 
Illus. Maps. 

French ed. reviewed in International Affairs, October 1957, pp. 497-8. 

CRETZIANU, Alexandre: The Lost Opportunity. London, Cape, 1957. 188 pp. Bibliog. 
18s. 

Deutscu, Harold C.: New Crisis on Berlin. Toronto, Canadian Institute of Interna- 
tional Affairs, 1959. 17 pp. (Behind the Headlines, Vol. XIX, No. 2.) 20 cents. 

The Diplomat’s Annual for 1959; Diplomatic and Consular Yearbook. 14th ed. 
London, The Diplomatic Press, 1959. 124 pp. Index. 21s. 

Directory of the Republic of the Sudan 1959. Including Trade Index and Biographical 
Section. 2nd ed. London, Diplomatic Press, 1959. 180 pp. Illus. Index. 25s. 

ist ed. noted in International Affairs, July 1958, p. 418. 

Du Bots, Cora: Social Forces in Southeast Asia. 2nd ed. Cambridge, Mass., Harvard 
University Press; London, Oxford University Press, 1959. 78 pp. 20s. 

DURDENEWSKI, W. N. and Lasarew, M. I.: Fiiv den Frieden zwischen den Vélkern; 
Die fiinf Prinzipien der friedlichen Koexistenz. Trans. from the Russian by 
Alexander Martin. Berlin, VEB Deutscher Zentralverlag, 1959. 114 pp. 
DM 2.40. 

ERHARD, Landis: La Prospérité pour tous. Trans. from the German by Francis 
Briére. Preface by Jacques Rueff. Paris, Plon, 1959. vi+167 pp. (Tribune 
Libre, 45.) 690 frs. 

Homes, Alan R.: The New York Foreign Exchange Market. Foreword by Alfred 
Hayes. New York, Federal Reserve Bank of New York, 1959. 54 pp. 50 cents. 

Influence of Article 35 of the Constitution of the I.L.O. in the Application of Conventions 
in Non-Metropolitan Territories. Geneva, International Labour Office, 1959. 
241 pp. Charts. 

Inocucul, Captain Rikihei and Nakajima, Commander Tadashi (former Imperial 
Japanese Navy) with Roger Pineau: The Divine Wind; Japan’s Kamikaze Force 
in World War II. Foreword by Vice Admiral C. R. Bron, U.S.N. Annapolis, 
Maryland, United States Naval Institute, 1958. xxii+240 pp. Illus. Index. 


wa L. J.: Studies in Education: 9. Partnership in Oversea Education. An 
Inaugural Lecture delivered at the University of London Institute of Education, 
5 February 1959. London, Evans Bros for the University of London Institute 
of Education, 1959. 24 pp. 2s. 6d. 
ManstEtn, Field-Marshal Erich von: Lost Victories. Ed. and trans. by Anthony G. 
Powell. Foreword by Captain B. H. Liddell Hart. Chicago, Regnery, 1958. 
574 PP pp. Illus. Maps. Index. $7.50. 
German ed. reviewed in International Affairs, October 1956, p. 486. 
MILLER, J. D. B.: Australian Government and Politics ; An Introductory Survey. 2nd 
ed. London, Duckworth, 1959. 239 pp. Illus. Index. 21s. 
Revised and brought up to date. 1st ed. reviewed in International Affairs, July 1955, 


363. 
monte: Donald: Towards a Democratic South Africa; The Presidential Address 
delivered at the Annual Meeting of the Council of the South African Institute of 
Race Relations in the Hiddingh Hall, Cape Town, on January 12,1959. Johannes- 
burg, South African Institute of Race Relations, 1959. 29 pp. 2s. 6d. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


DILEMMAS OF POLITICS 


To the Editor, International Affairs 


SIR, 

May I call attention to a factual error in Mr Wight’s review of my book Dilemmas 
of Politics, published in the April 1959 issue of International Affairs (p. 199). Mr 
Wight states: ‘In a former book he marked an extreme position by endorsing 
Hobbes’s doctrine that outside the state there is neither morality nor law.’ The 
passage referred to is in In Defense of the National Interest, p. 34. What I said in 
this passage is this: ‘There is a profound and neglected truth hidden in Hobbes’s 
extreme dictum that the state creates morality as well as law and that there is 
neither morality nor law outside the state. Universal moral principles, such as 
justice or equality, are capable of guiding political action only to the extent that 
they have been given concrete content and have been related to political situations 
by society.’ 

To say that a truth is ‘hidden’ in an ‘extreme’ dictum can hardly be called an 
endorsement of the dictum. To call a position ‘extreme’ is not to identify oneself 
with the position but to disassociate oneself from it. In the quoted passage I was 
trying to establish the point, in contrast to Hobbes’s, that moral principies are 
universal and, hence, are not created by the state. I was also trying to establish the 
point, I think in accord with Hobbes, that moral principles, as applied to political 
issues, receive their concrete meaning from the political situation within which they 
are called upon to operate. Thus, far from endorsing Hobbes, I was really saying 
that his statement is in error because it is ‘extreme’, but that it contains a ‘hidden’ 
element of truth. 

Sincerely yours, 
Hans J. MoRGENTHAU 
School of Historical Studies, 
The Institute for Advanced St24, 
Princeton, New Jersey 
22 April 1959 


Mr Wight writes: 


I am sorry to have misinterpreted Professor Morgenthau, but I rejoice that my 
error has evoked aii authoritative exegesis of a disputed passage. 


London School of Economics, 
Houghton Street, W.C.1 
30 June 1959 


CORRIGENDUM 
A correspondent has drawn attention to an error in the review of Egypt and the 


United Nations (April 1959, p. 209). It was Judge Jasper Y. Brinton, rather than 
Judge Crane Brinton, who was a member of the study group producing the book. 


1 Published in London under the title Aimevican Foreign Policy: A critical examination 
(Methuen, 1952). 
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THE INTERNATIONAL 
WHO’S WHO 1959 


HIS annual work of reference provides essential biographical 

details about today’s leading personalities in important spheres 
of activity in every country of the world. The 1959 volume contains 
hundreds of new entries and includes many of people prominent in 
countries where no national ““Who’s Who” is published. An indis- 
pensable book for everyone concerned with international affairs. 


1,100 pages (approx.) £G net Published September 


THE EUROPA 
YEAR BOOK 1960 


Volume I. Europe, including the U.S.S.R. and Turkey. © 
Volume II. Africa, the Americas, Asia, Australasia. 


HIS two-volume world survey and directory, which will be pub- 

lished early in 1960, will provide essential information about 
every country in the world, including economic and statistical data, 
as well as details of the constitution, government, political parties, 
legal system, religion and education. There is also a directory section 
for each country, listing newspapers and periodicals, publishers, 
radio and television, banks, insurance companies, chambers of com- 
merce, trade associations and unions, transport companies, learned 
societies, research institutes, libraries, museums and universities. 
There are also essential data about international organisations all 
over the world. 


2,500 pages (93 x inches) SUB (two volumes) 


EUROPA PUBLICATIONS LTD. 
56 Bloomsbury Street, London, W.C.1 
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This is not just another book about war but a deeply felt and controversial study 
which challenges a variety of popular ideas and values. Rejecting the major 
fallacy that physical and mental power are the sole motives of progress, it 
accepts the phenomenon of menace as a means to the fulfilment of human nature 
in peace. 


By SIR VICTOR GODDARD 12s. 6d. net 


‘Ce magnifique livre de M. Jenks.’ 
—Professor Bos in Netherlands International Law Review. 


‘, .. one of the most interesting and important books on international law to be 
published since the war’—The Solicitor. 


‘M. Jenks brosse de main de maitre un tableau des aspects nouveaux pris par le 
droit international sous l’incidence des faits politiques, économiques, scienti- 
fiques.’—Daniel Vignes in Annuaire Frangais de Droit International. 

By C. WILFRED JENKS £3 3s. net (2s. postage) 
Published under the auspices of 

THE LONDON INSTITUTE OF WORLD AFFAIRS 


The Soviet leaders are the subject of daily attention in the world press, but what 
of their lieutenants and potential successors? This study analyses their back- 
ground characteristics, career patterns and rate of turnover in mary categories 
of the bureaucracy. 


By JOHN A. ARMSTRONG 42s. net 


THE PURSUIT OF HAPPINESS 
ad THE DEMOCRATIC CREED 


A profound exposition of the assertion of The Declaration of Independence that 
every human being has an inherent, equal right to life, liberty and happiness, this 
book sets forth a comprehensive view of the philosophy which expressed the 
18th Century American mind. What is its significance in terms of 20th Century 
liberal democracy? 


By URSULA M. von ECKARDT 25s. net 
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STEVENS & SONS - ATLANTIC BOOKS 
11 New Fetter Lane, London, E.C.4 
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Ready September 28th 
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